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General Summary. 
THE NORTH CAROLINA EXPEDITION. 

The great North Carolina Expedition under 
Gen. Foster may be heard of by our readers 
before these lines fall undertheir eyes. Itis 
publicly given out that its first destination is 
Wilmington, and that Charleston and Savan. 
nah will next receive its attentions. A pri- 
vate letter from Beaufort says, that on the 
26th of January, ‘‘the whole National fleet, 
except one gunboat, had left there for Port 
Royal. There were collected at Beaufort, at 
the above date, some 60 large army steam 
transports, having on board almost 70,000 
soldiers. There were also in the harbor 150 
schooners loaded with artillery, ammunition, 
etc., which, together with the transports, 
would leave for Port Royal to join the naval 
fleet as soon as they could get ready. The 
whole composes che most powerful expedi- 
tion of the war. What its destination will 
be remains undeveloped, but the magnitude 
of the force and preparations point, it is sup- 
posed, to Charleston or Savannah as the 
object of attack.” 

VICKSBURG. 

Everything shows the approach of a deadly 
struggle at Vicksburg, which will soon be 
enyironed by our troops on land, as well as 
by our gunboats. The canal is progressing, 
1,000 additional negroes having been sent 
from Memphis to expedite the work. The 
batteries erected by the rebels on the bluff 
are very powerful, although, if we may judge | 
from the little damage done to the Union | 
ram Queen of the West, they are not well 
served. On Monday, February 2, the Union 
ram Queen of the West, Com. Sutherland, 
steamed past Vicksburg, running the gaunt- | 
let of over 100 heavy siege guns, as well as 
arebel gunboat. Inthe course of the action, 
which lasted nearly an hour, the rebel gun- 
boat was seriously crippled, while the Queen 
of the West was little injured. She was, of 
course, unable to do any damage to the bat- 
teries on the bluff, on account of their eleva- 
tion. 











FORT DONELSON. 


The Confederates made on the 5th of Feb. 
an attempt to recapture this important strong- | 
hoid on the Cumberland River, which has | 
become a vital point, since great part of the 
supplies for Gen. Rosecrans’ army have to 
pass it. Despite its valuc, it seems that it | 
was garrisoned by a force of only 800 men, 
under the command of Cols. Harding and | 
Lowe. The Confederates, duly informed of | 
this, sent a force of about 4,000 men under 
the command of Gen. Wheeler, who had un- | 
der him Cols. Forrest, Wheaton and Wood- | 
ward, all men of tried daring and desperate | 
rebels. At 2 o'clock in the afternoon they | 
made their first charge, which was gallantly | 
repulsed. After three more equally unsuc- 
cessful attempts, the Confederates retreated 
towards Charlotte, a small place about 30 
miles to the south of Fort Donelson, and 40 
miles to the west of Nashville. Gen. Rosen- 
crans, in his dispatch to Gen. Halleck, says, 
the Union loss was only 12 killed and 30 
wounded, while the victorious Unionists | 
buried 145 dead Confederates, besides taking | 
over 100 prisoners. 


CHARLESTON. 


AT one o’clock in the morning of the 30th 
of January the two rebel rams made a dash out ef 
Charleston harbor, and attacked the Mercedita, a 
light draft vessel, lying close in shore, and at the 
same time fired a shot which went into her boiler, 
killing four men. Capt. Stellwagen, of the Mer- 
cedita, sent a boat to the ram, stating that he was 
in a sinking condition. She subsequently es- | 
caped. The rebel ram then attacked the Keystone 
State, smashing her steam chest, and killing 21 | 
men, and wounding 15. The Union gunboat | 
Houratonic by this time had got into action, upon | 
which the rebel rams retired into Charleston. The | 
principal object of this sortie was the recapture of | 
the Princess Royal, an English vessel, recently | 
captured while running the blockade, and which 
contained a most valuable cargo. In this they 





were foiled, the prize having since arrived at Phil- 
adelphia: The two damaged Uniow vessels, Mer- | 


| dence and for a 


cedita and Keystone State, arrived on the 31st at 
Port Royal to repair. 
FORT M’ALLISTER. 

The Union iron-clad Monitor Montauk had ex- 
changed a few shots with Fort McAllister in 
Ogeechee Creek. The shots of the rebels made 
no impression on her armor. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tue Actuary of the U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission has published a “‘ Pre Report of the 
Mortality and Sickness in the Volunteer Forces of the 
United States,” which contains some very curious 
and interesting statistics. It appears that the annual 
deaths in the army are at the rate of 53 in 1,000, of 
which 44 are from disease, against 9 killed in action 
or dying from wounds. In other words, six die from 
disease for every one killed in battle. More officers 
are killed in action, proportionately to their numbers, 
than men, the proportion being 11 to 8. More men, 
however, die of disease, the proportion being 22 offi- 
cers to 46 privates. The deaths from disease are 
double in autumn what they are in summer, and 
double in winter what they are in autumn. The 
deaths from disease in the Western armies, recruited 
and operating in the West, are proportionately three 
times gteater than in the armies recruited and operat- 
ing in the East. The number kiiled in battle or 
dying from wounds in the Western armies is up- 
wards four times as great as in the Eastern armics; 
while the number of “‘ missing” and deserters is not 
half as great. In order to keep up an effective army 
of 500,000 men and supply the losses occasioned by 
death, sickness, desertion, etc., it appears that 123,000 
new men must be recruited every year. This is ex- 
clusive of the number necessary to take the place of 
those whose terms of enlistment may expire. In 
such an army it must be expected that there will al- 
ways be 58,000 sick men in hospital. 


Tue rebels in New Orleans were greatly 
elated at the recall of Gen. Butler, and took a new 
lease of courage and virulence when the new com- 
mander revoked some of the General’s more stringent 
orders, Their unseemly manifestations have com- 
pelled Gen, Banks tu revive these orders, and will 
probably iead to the return of Gen. Butler to his old 
command. The mistake of recalling him is now too 
obvious to admit of discussion. His philosophy of 
governing “ pestilent fellows” was long ago cm- 
bodied in the rhymes: 

** Lightly touch the pois’nous nettle, 
And it stings you tor your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains.” 


SeveERAL of the best ethnologists and an- 
thropologists in England, actuated by the fecling that 
ethnology has not received in that country the stten- 
tion which its importance deserves, have determined 
to found a new society, to be entitled, ‘‘ The Anthro- 
pological Society of London,” in which the modern 
phases of ethnology and anthropology will be dis- 
cussed. The promi of support which the new so- 
ciety is receiving appear to be certuiu guarantees of 
its success. 


Tux people of Central Ohio are preparing 
to raise a large quantity of flax the coming season. It 
is sai. the present price of flax seed will fully reim- 
burse for the whole labor and cost of raising a crop of 
flax, and with a vast amount of land in the State un- 
oceupied by any other crop, probably the people can- 
not in any other way better improve their time. 





| Furthermore, the recently invented ‘“‘ Flax Gin” of 


Messrs. Mallory & Sanford, will not only enable the 
farmers to utilize the fibre for spinning, but aleo that 


' which has hitherto been thrown aside as waste for 


the manufacture of paper. We obxerve also that 
Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, has just carried 
through the Senate an appropriation of $20,000 for 


| prosecuting experiments for the increase of flax pro- 
' duction, and for cottonizing flax or otherwise pre 


paring it for economical manufacture. Every success 


| in this direction makes the world less and less de- 


pendent on cotton as the basis of textile fabrics. The 
money is.to be expended under the direction of the 
Agricultural Commissioner. 


Tue rebel losses at Murfreesboro’ have 
been under-estimated. Rebel reports state that the 


| loss in Gen. Hardee’s division alone was 591 kilied, 


3,815 wounded, and 805 missing. The total rebel loss 
cannot fall much short of 14,000 men. 


Tne scheme of a “peaceful adjustment” 
of our existing difficulties, through a “‘ reconstruction 
of the old Union,” finds no favor in the South. The 
matter has been up in the rebel Congress, and ‘the 
most moderate proposition that has been made as the 
basis of negotiations is that of Mr. Foote, of Tenn. 
He proposes an armistice, based however on “ the un- 
conditional recognition of Southern independence.” 
The “settlement” is to be a final peace, conditioned, 
however, on the revocation of Lincoln’s “ incendiary 
Proclamation,” through a treaty of amity and friend- 
ship between the Northern and Southern Confeder- 
acies—the Northern Confederacy, however, must 
expel New England, with which no relations of any 
kind can ever be established. There are other condi- 
tions, equally rational and moderate, which we have 
not the room to enumerate. Probably these are 
enough to satisfy most minds, in these parts, as to the 


| feasibility or otherwise of the scheme of “ reconstruc- 


tion on the old basis.” If anything more were wanted, 
it might perhape be found in the following extract 
from the Richmond Dispatch : 

“ We warn the Democrats and Conservatives of the 
North to dismiss from their minds at once the mirer- 
able delusion that the South can ever consent to enter 
— upon any terms, the old Union, If the North 

allow us to write the Constitution ourselves, and 
give us every gu»rimtee we would ask, we would 
sooner be under i'w Government of England or 
France than under « Union with men who have shown 
that they cannot keep good faith, and are the most 
barbarous and inhuman, as well as treacherous of 
mankind.” 

Or, if this be not enough, let us reflect on the tone 
and temper of the subjcined passage from the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Intelligencer of January 20: 

“ We are fighting tiis war for Southern indepen- 
vernment of Southern States 
recognizing African slavery as an institution ordained 
of God, beneficial to mankind, a necessity iu our social 
and political relations as tates, and in our intercourse 
with all other nations or States. Hence the admission 
of any free States into our Union is not only repug- 
nant to us, but it will be only a continuance of that 
evil which has brought on the war, and which to get 
rid of we are now fighting.” 


“In a blaze of beauty,” is a figure of speech 
likely sooh to be realized. Tropical damsels have 


long imprisoned fireflies in the folds of their gauzy 
drestes or in the dark tresses of their hair, Not 





| tain, two privates, 


having fireflies at command, we are to press gas into 
the service. Clusters of diminutive gaslights are 
now to spring from the elaborate tresses of beautiful 
matrons; the jets will issue from burners measuring 
8 20th of an inch per hour, within transpare..t shades 
exquisitely cut, not larger thanacherry. The tubing 
is to be of solid gold, connected with a reservoir of 
the same valuable metal, which is to lie concealed in 
the meshes of luxuriant hair behind the head. The 
pressure will be applied to the golden tank, which is 
supported by an elaborate backcomb, the top of which 
forms a row of little gaslights. Before entering the 
ball-room, the husband will ‘turn on the gas,’ light 
up his blushing bride, and usher her into her sphere 
of conquest, revolving like her prototype, the moon, 
among the lesser lights around. 








THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


WE intended to have a long gossip this 
week, but the fact is we have been deeply engaged 
with a sad friend—no less a man, in every sense of the 
word, than Brown, of Grace Church. We no sooner 
heard that the liliputian wedding was to be held at that 
highly fashionable church than we felt that there was 
one man at least who would require consolation, and 
in the largeness of our heart we went in search of the 
obliging and popular sexton, the right hand of every 
really fashionable party giver, the arbiter of invita- 
tions—in short, the mirror of fashion and the pillar of 
form. We found him “ Young’s Night 
Thoughts,” sitting upon “ Hervey’s Meditations,” 
and in tears generally. We endeavored to comfort 
him; we let off several capital jokes; we read him 
three of our latest poctical effusions of a lively cha- 
racter, such as the “ Burial at Sea,” and the “ Loss of 
the Monitor,” but before we had got half through the 
latter we found his symptoms so much exaggerated 
that we thought it prudent to desist. We found that 
the self-sacrificing man did not care for himself, he 
only thought how the character of the church of the 
créme de la créme had been whey’d in the balance and 
been found ! How could he hold up his head 
with honest pride again? People would be continually 
eae the Museum and Grace Church—they 
would not know whether Miss Lavinia Warren ex- 
hibited at the one or the other, or at both! Besides, if 
ey ey were going change about in this way, how did 

e know but he, Brown self, would be called apon, 
next week, to officiate at a Fifth Avenue wedding in 
Barnum’s Museum? We saw that the grief was too 
deep-seated for mere word comfort—it was a case for 
the great physician, Time. We suggested, however, 
in a cheerful way, that, at all events, we should have 
fine music, as Morgan would play upon the organ. 
At this a fresh burst of grief arose. “‘ Why,” said 
he, ‘‘ did they not engage the Museum band to play 
the yen vias a outside the church, and make the 

e@ suddenly remembered that the great Barnum 
himself had told us that he had positively nothing to 
do with the matter, that the little people had them- 
selves decided upon Grace Church, because they 
thought that its high character would give a tone, an 
éclat to the ceremony, and that the selection would 
picene Queen Victoria, whose guest the bride: m 

ad uently been. As the wind lifts the fog, as 
the sun dissipates the storm cloud, so did our happy 
suggestion disperse the gloom that shadowed the 
benevolent face of the large-hearted sexton, and we 
left him after several days of sweet intellectual inter- 
course in a happier frame of mind. 

Our singing b have again left us, after a week’s 
brief season, during which both the public and the 
management must have been well satisfied, for the 
performances were excellent, and the houses were 
crowded to excess. Mr. Grau takes his company to 
Boston and other places, and we have no doubt will 
meet with the success his excellent mavagement so 
richly merits. 

Miss Batemman’s superb acting in ‘‘ Leah,” compels 
the management to announce the repetition of that 
piece every night until further notice. 

There is a splendid bill of fare every night at 
Wallack’s Theatre. We notice with special pleasure 
the reproduction of the late E. G. P. Wilkins’s clever 
one of “ Henrictte.” It is a just tribute to its 


merits. 
Mr, Edwin Booth commences a second = 
at Winter Garden this week, and has engaged some 
admirable actors to support him. 

. Mrs. John Wood, the irresistible, positively brings 
out the “‘ Fair One with the Golden Locks” at Laura 
Keene’s this week. She will be supported by our old 
favorite Walcott. 

Barnum has got, besides Commodore Nutt and other 
and countless attractions, the living Hippopotamus 
and Lion to amuse and instruct his visitors. He 
permits no startling novelty that will gratify his 
patrons to escape him. 

By-the- ye we lounged into Dunham’s piano ware- 
rooms, in 3th street, one morning last week, being 
always sure of hearing some fine playing from the 
eminent professors who lounge in there too. We 
were attracted by a beautiful speaking voice, and on 
approaching a group ourrounding ene of Dunham’s 
beautiful e boudoir pianos we saw the wonder- 
fully intelligent and exquisitely chiselled features of 
the speaker, were still more deeply attracted. 
We reco; ed at once the compo:er of the fine can- 
tata, “ watha,” Robert Stoepel, and saw that he 
was counseliing the fair speaker to conclude the pur- 
chase of the said beautiful boudoir pi-no. She ran 
her fin over the instrument, and then said in a 
voicethe tones of which struck us familiarly, ‘‘ It is 
a present for my dear sister Helen.” Ina moment it 
flashed across us that the speaker was the Kate Bate- 
man, the child of genius, whose wonderful powers 
Lad so often charmed even us to breathless listening, 
and who was now the leading attraction of the city. 
We never saw her off the stage before, and we were 

lad that the first time we saw her withont the sur: 
roun of the should be in accomplishin 
an act of sweet and sistcrly affection. We afterwards 
learnt that when the piano was sent home to her sis- 
ter’s house that it was refused, as it had not been 
ordered ; but a little reflection suggested the source 
from whence it came, and it proved, as it was in- 
tended, a rich and plcasant surprise present. 








THE EXPEDITION TO BAYOU TECHE, 
LOUISIANA. 


WE publish to-day some highly interesting 
sketches from our Artist, Mr. Sche 1, who accom- 
anied Gen. Weitzel in his expedition up the 
ayou Teche. It will give our readers a vivid idea 
of the danger and difficulty of fighting in these 
streams, which are so narrow that the Calhoun. in 
attempting to turn got ound both fore and 
stern. In our Summary last week we gave a 
graphic description of the affair, which, although a 
success, Was not so great as was expected of a force 
numbering 10 regiments. We now acompany our 
illustrations with an account'given by an officer of 
the expedition : 

“You are well aware that the gunboat Cotton has 
been a terror to the people of the Teche country, on 
account of the marauding, thieving disposition and 

ractices of the notorious Capt. Fuller and his reck- 
less crew. This thing has m going on long en- 
ough, and Gen. Weitzel determi to ‘ exterminate 
the nuisance.’ 

“The Reserve Brigade left Camp Stevens on Sundey, 
arrived at Pattersonville on Tuesday evening. Neo 
enemy except squads of rebel cavalry wege seen, and 
these skedaddied upon being charged upon by Capt. 
Blurt’s cavairy, the Captain ng one dead J 
three herses, guns, etc: 


y to within rifle shot 
ef the Cotton, the 75tn New York in advance, pour. 
a hot shower of balls upon her gunners, who 
were obliged to retreat and cover themselves by the 
iron plating; and as our artillery were at the same 
time giving her a shower of shell and shot, she made 
great haste for a safe anchorage up the stream. 

“It being now nearly cark, the General ordered , 
cessation of hostilities until morning. Meanwhile 
the arran, ents were completed for a strong attack 
upon their entrenchments, as the Cotton must and 
ait ey = ae till four o’clock, wh 

e our » when 
report come that the Cotton was re) down the 
bayou. The General replied, ‘ All it, let her 
come!’ At a quarter past four the report was she had 
landed at the entrenchments, and was dischargin 
troops. Answer,‘ All right; double the picket, = | 
ages sharp lookout.’ 

“Four andahalf. Fire raft is coming down. ‘ All 

ht; she can do no harm.’ 
‘ Four and three-quarters. The Cotton is on fi 
‘ All it. Make sure you are not deceived in t 
boat, If it is the Cotton, we shall be on our home. 
ward march at daylight, and not a life shall be ex 
by attacking the entrenched enemy, for the 
country is not wor' hap oy byt at present.’ 

‘* And ag it proved to be the Cotton, and no mistake, 
all hands fell in and marched to Berwick’s Bay, 
crossed that night, and next day returned to camp 
atm | had a useful experience, accomplished al! we 
ata for, and proved the bravery of new as well as 
old troops, who never faltered or hesitated, but 
moved steadily on under a v heavy and constant 

fire, It was reported that Capt. Fuller was 
killed, but it was found he still lives, with a shot in 
his shoulder and both arms broken, his coat of mail 
having saved his body from receiving several bullets 
which struck him. 

“ The rebel loss was 14 known to have been killed, 
many wounded, and 43 prisoners. 

“Col. McWhorters, the guerilla chief, was shot b 
a 75th New Yorker. it. Stevens, of the ‘ deceased’ 
ram Arkansas, was shot dead while standing in the 
door of the pilot-house. The rebels lost 15 killed and 
31 wounded on the Cotton. She was burned by order 
of Gen. Mouton. 

“A torpedo placed among the obstructions ex- 
ploded without damage.” 








CONGRESS. 


Monpbay, Feb. 2.—SxnatTe.—The greater 
pert of the day was consumed in discussing Mr, 
tanton’s arbitrary arrests, caused by the petition of 
M. Johnson, who was arrested last August and dis- 
charged in September, without any cause being as- 
signed at either time. 
Hovsk&.—The whole sitting was occupied by the 
discussion of the Negro Soldiers’ bill. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 3.—SENATE.—The only busincss of 
any in was McDo *s resolution respecting 
the French invasion of Mexico; and a bill was intro- 
duced to stop the pay of unemployed officers (mili- 


). 
HovuskE.—No business of importance. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 4.— SENATE. — After some 
routine business of no importance, Mr. McDougail’: 
resolutions concerning the Freneh in Mexico wer 
tabled by 34 to 3. 

HovsE.—An adverse report was made on the Vir. 
ginia ion cases. ‘he bill authorizing the con- 
struction of a telegraph along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts was passed, 71 to 63. ‘The bill providing fors 
revision end codification of the Gencral Statutes of 
the United States was rejected, 86 to 42. A Dill for 
the Construction of a Ship Canal for the passage of 
armed vessels from the Mississippi river to Lake 

chigan, and for the ement of the Erie and 
Oswego Canals, to adapt them to the defence of the 
northern lakes, was reported from the Mili Com- 
mittee, and its consideration was postponed until 
Friday. 

THURSDAY, Feb. &.—SENATE.—After another dis- 
cussion on arbitrary arrests, a resolution calling up- 
on the President for information respecting re-enlist- 
ments was adopted. 

HovusE.—The Naval Appropriation bill, involving 
expenditures to the amount of $68,000,000 was taken 
up. A proviso was added to the appropriation of 
$12,000, for iron-clads that no contracts shal! be 
entered into for this class of vessels until proposals 
have been solicited from the principal iron shipbuild- 
ers. The appropriation for the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
was ed, in order to afford accommodations for 
three vessels 428 feet in length, now building there. 
Without concluding action oa the bill, the House ad- 
journed. 

FRripAY, Feb, 6.—SENATE.—The Finance Commit- 
tee was instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing the duty on puper. A motion to take up 
expelling George fr badger ftom ihe Bosra 0! Be 
expe rge K. r from the of Re- 

ofthe Smithsonial 


— Institute, and appointing 
fessor Agussjz in his place, was adopted. The 
Senate then adjourned after an Executive session. 


Hovse.—The Senate’s amendment to the Post 
Office Appropriation bill, authorizing the Postmaster 
General to contract for carrying the mails in steamers 
from Saa Francisco to several posts in Oregon, was 
concurred in. Consideration of the Illinois and New 
Canal bill was resumed and continued ut 
the urnment. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 7.—SENATE—A memorial wt 

resented from merchants of New York, praying that 
egal-tender notes may be used for the payment 
Custom duties. A resolution sr r. Sumner, 
directing an inquiry into the state of the army of the 
Potomac, was over. 

HovusEe.—No business of general interest. 





Tue admirable photographs and cartes d 
visite of Beniczky have won for him so great « rep’ 
tation that his rooms are constantly crowded withtb 
solid men of the city, and the fairest of the daughte! 
of New York. His uerrean rooms are par «rch 
lence the fashionable resort of the business part of the 
eity. They are at the corner of Chatham strect and 
Chambers. 


Marryinc Covsixss.—Of 154 cousin-mar- 

s, in Dublin, there were 100 deaf and dum> 
children. Dr. buxton of Liv: 1 states that, in 1? 
such marriages, each iamil one deaf and dum 
child; 38 of them had two deaf mutes; in 17 of them 
there were three; three had four; one had six; °D° 
had seven and one had eight deaf mutes— that is, % 
children born deaf and dumb, to 109 cousin-marriage*- 
The consanguincous marriages in France are tw Pe 
cent of the whole population. Of their childre? 
cent. are deaf mutes in Paris, 25 at Lyons, a 
rdeaux; while to the Jews, 27 per cent. of an 
offspring of such marriages are deaf mutes, one-sixt8 





cent. of Christian parents; Jews eftener 
ae bleod relations. : 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


«—It would seem as though we ‘had to 
be small favors, since we read that 
advices from Constantinople, of the 18th of December, 


state that on 15th of that month Mr. E. Joy Mor- 
ris, the ster, read to Aali Pucha a 
patch from ment at Wasi con- 


his hington, 
wren the President’s thanks for the panes and 
en’ ic manner in which the Porte has followed up 
the pursuit and punishment of the murderers of the 
Mesers. Meriam and Coffing. 


Pennsylvania havea wit of 
their own. ak oy one of its prints 
the other day: “ —— Press has increased 
lately.” To another paper adds, “ So has vice.” 

oun dt lady answering to the name of Harry 
Fitzallen was usual excuse, she 
had a lover in the The Brookiyn Eagle 
gays, with its usual 36 not the 

y the 810th part of the all must love such 
a noble girl.” 

— Hon. Edwin D. M has been elected to the 
U. 8. Senate for six s from the 4th of March next, 
in place of Preston ° 


— Wendell Li addressed a large audience 
cb. 3, at Pl Chureh, Brooklyn. Subject, 
Poet ycteent Eeagematen of thn Geamare 


— We have to thank Purser Dowling, of the 
steamer George Wa m, for a of New 
Orleans papers of a . 


— Two persons died of want last week in 
Brooklyr. 


— Ah lately entered the cottage of a 
laborer in Maine Bn | dovewses the cheeks of an infant 
that was asleep in its cradle. 


—— The reception of Gen. McClellan in Boston has 
been a perfect triumph. The Boston Transcript says: 
“Gen. McClellan and suite, accompanied by Mayor 
Lincoln, visited the Charlestown Navy Yard and were 
aney received by Commodore Sossgemery. The 
oe ere alk, the mac shop, the 

oundry and the shiphouse, where the iron: Mon- 

tauk is in of construction, and the workmen 
enthusiastically cheered the General. Two of the 
mechanics showed him their wounds received in the 
battles of White Oak Swamp and Malvern Hill. On 
the subject of the Monitors the General called them 
‘iron coffins,’ ” 


-— The Bridgeton Chroniole says: ‘‘ There will be 
13 editors in the next Wisconsin Legislature. We 
shouldn’t be surprised if they were to get a bill 
threugh the body requiring every Wisconsin citizen 
to take a Wisconsin newspaper.” 

-— John Decker has been re-elected Chief of the 
Fire Department, 


—— Gov. Curtin, of Penn., is a candidate for re- 
election. 


—— The annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of New York states 
that the number of school districts is 11,763, of 
school-houses 11,750. The money expended in build- 
ing, fi ng, and school-houses 
for the year was $389,316 56 in the cities, and $210,- 
852 44 in the rural districts, The number of volumes 
in the district libraries is 1,336,682, and the amount 
fe ped ey 92—in the cities $6,353 82, and in tho 
rural districts $26,559 10. The expenditure for school 
greene was $94,456 18—in the cities $85,268 71, in 

e country districts $8,487 40. The number of per- 
sons between the ages of four and twenty-one years is 
reported as follows: In 1862, in the cities, 149,826 : in 

districts, 907—total, 1,322,823. In 1863 it 
stood 323,079 in the cities, and 915,088—a total of 1,838, 
167. In the cities there has been only an esti , in 
the country there has acensus: 892,560 are re- 
ported to have attended schoob during the year. The 
number of private schools is 1,537, with an aggregate 
attendance of 47,374. The pupils in colleges and aca- 
demies count about 40,000. number of teachers 
employed was 26,500—7,585 males, and 18,915 females. 
The ex res for teachers’ wages in cities i 
4 > rural districts $1,550,825 79—total, $2,780,- 


—— The annual cost of the mail transportation be- 
tween Washington and New York is $93,000, of which 
the New Jers Companies receive the fol- 
lowing amounts: 

New Jersey RR. and Transportation Co...$13,500 

Philadelphia and Trenton Company....... 20,250 

Camden and Amboy Company............ 9,800 

, $43,550 

~—— This year is the time for the return of the 17 
year locusts. They ap: last in the spring of 
1846, and were very destructive to trees. 


The ball at Willard’s last week was one of the finest 
displays of Washington fashion seen for some years. 


—— One section of the “ Regulations, Orders and 
Decrees,” recently framed for our Consular Courts in 
Turkey, reads thus: ‘‘ No Consul shall ze the 
claim of any American citizen to hold any = in 
slavery or bondage within the Turkish Empire.” 

—— The first-class hotels in New York have in- 
creased the price of board to $3 a day. 


— Mr. Boilead has been released from Fort Mc- 
Henry, having written an apologetic letter. 


—— Major Reid Sanders, son of the famous G. N. 
Sanders, has been sent to Fort Lafayette. 


—— As officer Yale was promenading West Broad- 
way, New York, on the 3d of Feb., he was surprised 
at the appearance of a spectre in white ; it proved to 
be a somnambulist ; he had thought it was the ghost of 
wrest, The poor night-walker is now in the 

ep . 


—— An exchange instances as a proof of the hard- 
hess of the times, that the Wilmington Institute, of 
Delaware, hitherto supported by the mechanics of the 
Reighborhood, has co: , and considerably in debt. 


——— The Republican Farmer, Bridgeport, Conn., 

of , that Mr. Greeley (7ribune), is part proprietor 
4 large gun factory near that town, and that it is 

mainly employed in making arms for Government. 


—— The Comptroller has refused to authorize the 
issue of the three million of New York Corporation 
shinplasters 


—— Mayor Opdyke has declined to sign the ordin- 
ance authorizing the payment of the New York Police. 
— is consequently great suffering in that Depart- 


—— A new daily and ery Ae paper to 
be called the Age, 18 soon to be started in adel- 
phia. The macenere are A J. Glossbrenner, F. J. 
Grund and W. H. Welsh. 

—— The annual election in New Mami takes 
fue on the second Tuesday in March. The follow- 

€ are the Republican for State officers: 
For Governor, Joseph A. Gilmore; Railroad Com- 


hire 


missioner, J . Buffum ; Members of Congress. 
First Di Joel Eastman; Second, Edward H. 
Rollins: Third, James W. Patterson. 


J ——- At Chambers of the Supreme Court, on Feb. 7, 
Ustice Barnard dismissed an order to vacate certain 
legal proceedings on the ground that they were not 
snmped. He decided thet the provisions of the Act 
hs Congress declaring proceed in State Courts 

valid unless stamped, was illegal and unconstitu- 
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were about 400 miles amt and the yows were spoken 
by telegraph. The o ciating minister on this occa- 
sion was the chaplain of the regiment to which the 
happy man belonged. It took two hours to do the 
work up complete, and the telegram from the chaplain 
to the lady announcing that she and the soldier were 
man and wife, is the bride’s marriage certificate. 

will of Gen. Kearny has been admitted to 
Probate. He left a larce estate, real and mal. 
He provided for both his widows—he hav: been 
his first wife. 


—A een t been held by the mechanics and 
skilled laborers in New York, to protect themsclves 
against emigrant r. 


has 
labo 
A short time ago a ent of volunteers 
» was raised from the 
e 


ctropolites Guard: wi 

Police force. week the sum of $70,900 was raised 

its friends for the relief of the widows and orphans 
Ww Harriet A. MeLanghiia, of Chicago, 

osks ft elites trom Maney An husbund. he 

oo euty 38 gure oid, ant he been massied but a single 

mon’ 


oun a Wea 
adds better 


| 
J 


} as times nothin: than 
Stein's hoped ern if ae ee 
ton has not an se for the Union 
editors. 


—— I6 is the intention of the citizens of Nashville 
to erect a monument to . Silas Herring of the 
Anderson troop, who was killed at the battle of Mur- 
freesboro’. It will be remembered that, when the 
Anderson troop (cav: ) refused to ry on account 
of private grievances, munced his intention of 
going alone to it it, which so roused 

8 company they all resolved to accompany him, 
thus saving the entire regiment »om disgrace. 

—— The rebel Gen. Wheeler’s«: .valry raid upon the 
ot 80 Buc- 


cars between Nashville and Frank. . . 
cessful as at first reported. The Union loss was only 
two cars destroyed. 


—— Gen. Loan, who commands the Middle District 
of Missouri, has issued orders to hang or capture all 
marauding guerillas, robbers, rebel recruiting officers 
and agents, and also those who knowingly harbor and 
protect them. Any officer failing to carry out this 
order is to be promptly court-martialed. 


—— Two hundred of the prisoners taken at Mur- 
freesboro’, and now at the Gratiot prison, St. Louis, 
have informed the Provost-Martial that they wish to 
take the oath of allegiance. They are mostly from 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The Provost-Marshal de- 
cided to exact bonds from part of them, in addition to 
the oath, and make them reside in the Free States. 


—— Provost-Marshal Dick, who seems to be located 
at St. Louis, has notified the postmasters in the Dis- 
trict of Kansas that the Chicago Times newspaper 
must not be delivered to subscribers; and if, after the 
publishers receive proper notification of this fact, they 
shall continue to send the paper, the postmasters are 
ordered to burn the same. 


—— There is reliable information that a general 
ye war is = a in the North- , est on 
° tC) . The in ce comes directly 
from Wort Praree ont the different Indian rendezvous 
on mT Red river of the North Platte and Upper 


—— A large and enthusiastic meeting was held in 
St. Louis on the 28th Jan., to ratify the President’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. Strong speeches in its 
defence were made by Messrs. Blow, Drake, Johnson, 
Strong and others. 


—— A vessel arrived at San Francisco on Jan. 29th 
with 1,100 bales of drills and sheetings from China, 
and advices that hereafter California might look to 
that nation for its cotton. Several ships also Icft 
“een, in December, laden with cotton for English 
ports. 

—— There are two P sitions for the holding of 
Peace Conventions before the slature of Indiana. 
One is for a meeting of the tures of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Illinois, at kfort, Kentucky, 
on the 22d of February, and the other is, that if Con- 
8 shall fail tocall a National Cortvention the State 
of Indiana shall invite every State in the Federal 
Union, including the so-called Confederate States, to 
meet delegates m the State of Indiana in Conven- 
tion at Nashville, Tennessce, on the first Monday in 
June, 1863. .Each of said States to send as many dele- 
ates to said Convention as shall equal the number of 
enators and Representatives to which such State is 
entitled in the Congress of the United States. 


—— The resolution in the Indiana Legislature 
endorsing the expulsion of Jesse D. —_ rom the 
United States Senate was tabled on the 28th ult., by a 
vote of 55 to 38. 


—— One of the officers captured at Arkansas Post, 
who was in Litile Rock a short time age. says Gen. 
Holmes has received instructions from Jeff. Davis to 
suspend all proceedings in the demand for the giving 
oP of a cNeil for shooting the 10 guerillas in 

ssouri, ‘ 


— The slature of Wisconsin has ordered the 
Governor’s Message to be printed in the German, 
Norwegian, Welsh and Holland Dutch languages. 


—— The Army Commissioners’ bill, which takes all 
tered over the State troops out of the hands of the 
vernor, has passed the House of Representatives 

of Illinois by a vote of 47 to 26. 


—— Senator Chandler has written a letter home 
announcing the fact that Michigan will have the honor 
of sending a negro regiment to the war. 


thern.—The Rebel Warrior,apaper published 
ey a says: “* Every lace fas now been 
redeemed, and to-day the Union ag floats not over 
an inch of the sacred soil of Texas.” 


—— Black tea is $16 a pound in Richmond, and 
board $5 a day. 

—— The Richmond Framiner says there have been 
1,762 executions for desertions in the rebel army. 


—— Owners of 200r more magnons are excepted from 
the conscription laws in Jeffdom. The r whites 
are so reduced now in number and spirit that they 
dare not resent this oligarchical principle. This is in 
strange contrast to tish aris . A British 
nobleman is ever ready to monopolize the post of 
davger. 

—— The New South of Port Royal says that Fripps 
Island, 10 miles north of Hilton Head, is one of the 
finest sporting spots in America. In one day a 
sportsman a complete boatload of game, in- 
clading five deer, and a cargo of birds, etc. 

—— The New York Tribune says that Mr. Lincoln 
was not aware of the advances made by Mr. Seward 
to the rebels last year when Mr. Mercier visited Rich- 
mond. The Richmond Dispatch says that Mr. Lincoln 
himeelf authorised the visit of Mr. M-reier, and ap- 
proved of what he said while there. The last inter- 
view Mercier had was with Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Seward together. 

—— The Richmond —y +4 says that Russell, of 
the London Times was dismissed from his position 


on that in uence of the proprietors bein 
convinesd he had been bribed by the North. . 
—— Gen. Butler has charged himself, in his account 
with the War Department, with $1,088,000, money re- 
ceived by him from military assessments, confiscations 
of r-bel property, and fines of rebels at New Orleans. 


od Legislature of Mississippi has passed a 
bill providing that not over three acres of cotton 
shall be to a hand, under a penalty of $500 


per acre, to go to the informer. 


—— The total amount of cotton purchased by the 
Government in the State of Mississippi reaches about 
100,000 bales, and much more is in negotiation. 


— The Richmond Zzaminer, in an article on the 
blockade, takes this very novel view of it: ‘“‘ The Yan- 
kees have done us a good office us from 





in i 
all commercial intercourse with the worl , and thus 





securing to our money a local currency. We have 
had no use for other money than that put forth by 
Government. That money has driven all other local 
issues out of circulation, and maintained its currency 
throughout the strugg) . That money has kept our 
armies in the field and saved our cause, and its cur- 
rency is due to the rigidity and success of the Yankee 
blockade. In short, the very shrewd but very un- 
lucky Yankee race have in this matter overreached 
themselves ; they whi; themselves in this war by 
their own blockade. ithout it they might have 
demoralized many of our citizens and utterly destroy- 
ed our currency. 


— The Richmond Znquirer says there are several 
vessels like the on their way from Europe, 
to assist her and the Oreto in driving American 


«~The New York Tribune, in noticing 
the recent on the Blackwater, says: “ All 
m of the 13th 


Pryor’s force ‘ 

the Pennsylvania conscripts said, ‘ Y: 
con: but you can’t make us fight.’ 
Massachusetts woes oat mere, Gene > ya’ 
in the rear of Ly-y’ ~~ w York 4 
ments, ordered u causeway, 
excepting the 16th, -— KE, move. Pollet’s 

was not atall. The Secesh tried to charge, 
but the killed so many of them that the regi- 
ment or its broke and ran.” The 

of the same paper é a snowstorm of unexampled 
at Norfolk on the 3d Feb. The roads 
are completely snowed up, and will not be passable 
for a month. 

—— On the 2d Feb., a squadron of cavalry made a 
dash from Murfreesboro’ to Middletown, 15 milcs 
distant, and surprised a rebel camp, 90 
prisoners. 

—— The 109th Yllinois regiment, forming a part of 
Gen. Grant’s army, has been by order of 
the General, on account of their disloyal sentiments. 
So says the Lafayette Jou » 27th Jap. 


says 
severity set 


—— Mr. Stafford, the inventor of the shell named 
after himself, has succeeded in dri one of his 
projectiles entirely through the iron-p , and half- 


way through the wood of a target in 
every seapest a complete section of the British 
Warrior. It exploded in the target, shattering it 
omen, See asolid ph was yo pad 
thro e target, etrating earth beyon 

or at feet, an ait ‘this was accomplished with a 
smaller charge of powder than is used with any but a 
Dahlgren gun. 

—— Assist.-Sec. of War Wolcott has resigned on 
account of ill-health, and Mr, Watson has assumed 
his position. 

—— Port Hudson is a small village on the east bank 


of the Mississippi, 15 miles above m Rouge, about 
40 miles below the mouth of the Red river, and at 
least 250 below Vicksburg. Itis free from inundation 


and is as strong as Fort ow. 


—— An affray occurred on the “d Feb. in the Park 
Barracks, N. Y., among some of the 168th ees, 
N. Y., in which two privates were shot severely. 


— On the ist Feb. Col. Warren Stewart, chief of 
cavalry on McClernand’s Staff, went out on a recon- 
noissance with 200 men—mee some of the enemy 
an action ensued in which he was shot—his men fied 
and left his dead body in the hands of the rebels. On 
his person there was a memorandum book containing 
estimates of our force: s, guns, plans, etc. 


—— A letter from the Massachusetts 30th regiment, 
ne we age yy date ane 

rieans, La., Jan. says e regiment was 
under orders to proceed to Baton Rouge, but it was 
not known when they would leave for that place. 


— The Roxbury Journal says: ‘‘ Send Fremont 
to East Tennessee, McClellan to Vicksburg, Burnside 
to North Carolina, put McDowell with secrans, 


ace Butler in New Orleans and di 8 to 

exas. Then let the country stop quarrelling about 
commanders, and give the laurels of triumph to him 
who succeeds best against the enemy.” 


— Mr. Stanton has required Gov. Seymour to 
make good the deficiency of the New York quota, 
which amounts to 28,517 men. 


—— Senator Rice, who is on the Military Commis- 
sion, says: “You may take the pay departme:t, the 
commis department, the medical department, the 
quartermaster’s department, and you may take the 
Commanding General and the S of War, and 
you cannot, from all of them, come within 300,000, or 
probably 500,000, of the number of men in the service ; 
at least we cannot get the information.” 


Naval.—Com. S. M. Brasher has been ordered to 
report at the Navy Yard at Pensacola, 


— Capt. Worden, of the Monitor and Montauk, 
has been nominated to the Senate as Captain for his 
meritorious conduct. 


— The New Haven Journal says: ‘The Mary 
Benton, a little Connecticut river steamer, has been 
sold to the Government for $52,000. She cost, when 
new, only $30,000, and the Government has paid her 
owners $27,000 for the use of ber the last six months. 
It would be interesting to know how the puichase 
money was divided.” 


—— On the 6th Feb. a propeller anchored at Norfolk 
from Newberne, via the canal andinland route. They 
report two government schooners ashore on Hatteras 
shoals, one loaded with cattle and one with coal, and 
} oa x fleet of 120 vessels had sailed and are bound 

outh, 


—— The Boleten Mercantil of Puerto Rico mentions 
thet on Saturday, Jan. 10, a war steamer was signaled 
off the port. The next morning she had disappeared. 
Persons who had an ——v to examine the 
vessel were satisfied that she was a priyateer stcamer 
of the Confederate States cruising in search of prizes. 


P nal.—Hon. John Bell is now residing with 
his fi at Sparta, Geo’ The Atlanta Courier 
says: *“‘He has fallen into a settled melancholy— 


another debt of vengeance the North has to settle 
rr.” 


— The Richmond Zzaminer says: “The Hon. 
John Minor Botts has recently pepe, in Orange 
county, Virginia, an estate of 2,900 acres, for the sum 
of $104,600, and has left the city to take posseesion of 
the same, with the intention of devoting the remain- 
der of his years to agrioultural pursuits.” 


—— Ina private letter to his brother, Bishop Rose- 
crans, of Cincinnati, the General writes as follows re- 


gardin the late Col. Garesche, his Chief of Staff: 
Col. Garesche was killed by my side. A cannon 
ball passei directly behind my head and struck him, 


leaving only his under jaw. We both received the 
sacrament that morning, and shortly before he was 
killed he asked my permission to retire for a iew mo- 
ments from the eminence on which headquarters were 
established. I now suspect that he went aside to 
offer his life to God for our success! I hope he went 
straight to Heaven, our blessed country !” 


—— The Springfield, Mass., Repudlican has been 
shown a receipt ~~ by Nathaniel P. Banks, in 1836 
of money received by him of Sargent M. Davis, of 
Roxbury, in whose employ he then was as a machin- 
ist, at $1 33 = day. That Nathaniel P. Banks is 
Ex-Gov. Banks, of Mass., and now Major-Gen. in the 
United States Army, and in command of the Federal 
forces at New Orleans. He was in the employ of Mr. 
Davis several years, never receiving vver $1 50 
per day. 

—— Mr. Stokes, of Trenton, lately sued Judge Nar, 
of the True American, for damages, fur having put 
his marriage among the deaths. Although the editor 
offered to make it all right by putting Stukes’s death 
among the marriages, tle indignant Benedict would 
not accept the amende honorable. Damages six 
cents. 


— Gen. F. I. Herron is resting for a while at ihe 
Planter’s Hotel, St. Lou's. 

—— Gen. Burnside is now in W -bington, as wit- 
ness on Gen, Franklin’s Court-Martial, 





— Gen. Sumner is now on a visit to his native 
place in Berkshire county, N. Y. It is his intention 
to leave the army during the present regime, 


—— Rev. Joshua Emery, of Weymouth, Mass., re- 
cently celebrated the 25th anniversary of his instal- 
lation as pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in thattown. His people presented him with a silver 
pitcher, goblet and salver, on the oceasion. 


—— Gen. Butler is in Washington, D. C. 


—— Gen. Rousseau, who may be called the saviour 
of Kentucky, is now at Lancaster, Pa., where he was 
received with great honors. 


—— The venerable Josiah Quincy attained his 91st 
ear on the 3d inst. Two well-known of 
ston, bot!i over fourscore, who were of his military 
family when he commanded the Husears, paid their 
respects to their former Chief, notwithstanding 
extreme cold. 
—— Gen. Churchill, who commanded the rebels at 
Arkansas Post. is a native of Kentucky, but a resident 
of Arkansas, 


— Brig. J. P. White, of Harper’s 
notoriety, recently been exchanged, and is now 
ordered command of the Mestern distrtet of 
en ° 


—— Governor Stanley has ee his eqpetee 
ment as Military Governor of North Carolina, in con- 
anane of Mr. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 

on, 

—— Thurlow Weed has published his reasons for 
withdrawing from the a Journal. It was dis- 


proval of the poli the Administration 
SeTcavarting dhe wer ior tes Union inte cae ee tie 

—— Gen¥, Burnside and Sumner are at the St, 
Nicholas hotel. 

—— Mrs. Lincoln held a brilliant levee at the White 
oo on Saturday evening. She was superbly 


—— _ George Francis Train was advertised to lecture 
at St. Louis on Feb. 7. An hour previous to the time 
advertised the Provost Marshal gave him the choice 
of going to jail or leaving the State in half an hour. 
The would-be lecturer chose the latter. 

Obituary.—The Washington Chronicle says that 
the Mr. Fitzgerald who committed suicide at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, a few days since, was not a son-in- 
law of Senator Doolittle, of Wisco but was a 
connection of a former distinguished official of the 
same State. 

—— Nehemiah Stanly, for several years a reporter 
on the Boston press, and well-known as the corre- 


ae, “ Scout,” of the Journal, with . Burn- 
side’s first expedition, and with subsequent 
tions, died on the 2d of February at house in 


South Tamworth, N. H., of chronic diarrhea, con- 
tracted while in the fai discharge of his duty, 


—— Horace Vernet, the eminent French historical 
painter, died in Paris on Jan. 17, aged 74, 


7? eee Pacha, of Egypt, died on Jan, 18, 


idents &nd Offences.—A man named In- 
8, supposed to be insane, shot the Rev. Mr. 
uinn, pastor of Snug Harbor Asylum, Staten Islan: 
on Saturday, and then shot himself, Mr, Quinn ated 
instantly, but the murderer still lingers. 


— In skating upon a pas at Bloomfield, some 
days since, a boy named Higgins fell — the ioe, 
remaining in the water out of sight some 15 minutes, 
when he was taken out for dead. A velage ph: si 
cian, however, applied a galvanic ,» with other 
means, and after six hours’ labor s in restor- 
ing arimation. 


—— On Feb. 3 the extensive cracker bak of 
Goodwin & Co., at the corner of Cherry and e 
streets, in this city, was destroyed by fire. Loss 
about $60,000, fully insured. At ut 11 o’clock one 
of the walls fell and buried three firemen, John Slowey, 
of Engine Co. No. 19, was killed; George W. > 
foreman of Engine Co. No. 19, and Thomas Sweeney, 
of Engine Co. No. 6, were severely injured. 


—— A woman named Sault, residing in Columbia 
county, Penn., on _ 2, murdered three | her step- 
children, aged respectively seven, nine and 14 years, 
by severing their heads from their bodies and we 
ing their remains into the fire. She is now in jail. 


— An unknown woman was found murdered on 
Feb. 3, at the foot of South William strect, Williams- 
urg. 


—— A German family residing in Brooklyn was 
poisoned last weck by rye coffee, which been 
adulterated with ergot or bloated rye. The public 
should be careful in purchasing this article. 


—— Thomas Donelly was shot dead on the night of 
the 6th of Feb., by Michael Brady, a detective, who 
was arresting him on the charge of being a deserter. 
The homicide is in custody. 


Foreign.—The Prince of Wales and the Prin- 
cess Alexandra will spend their honeymoon at 
Osborne, Isle of Wight. 


— Lord Gifford, an English noblemen of 
worth, and who at the risk of his own life saved the 
lives of two of his workpeople, from the effects of 
which act he never recovered, died at London on Jan. 
7th. On hie deathbed he was married to the Countess 
of Dufferin, to whom he had long been attached. 

‘ — Russ, the Fame patience, died Sao other 
ay, a 42. e was engaged in wor some 
mineo fie Scotia at the time of his death.” 

-—— The British empire has nearly three times the 
area and seven times the population of the United 
States, and nearly seven times the area and ten times 
the population of the “ loyal North.” 


—— The population of the Russian Empire in 1722 
was 14,000,000; in 1803, 36,000,000; and at present it 
amounts to 65,000,000. 

—— In 1720the population of the British empire was 
9,00 1,000. It is now 198,000,000. 


—— The London Times says that 2,000 lives are lost 
every year in the mines of England. 


—— Heenan, the far-famed Benicia Boy, has joined, 
during his travels in England, a literary society. 


~—— Archbishop Whately’s reply to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe has very much displeased Queen Victoria, who 
is an extreme Northern woman. 


—— The first stone ofan English Protestant church 
was laid at Naples on Dec. 15. The land upon which 
the edifice isto be built was presented by Garibaldi 
two years ago, and is situated in the Strada San Pasa- 
quale, at the back of the Rivicri di Chiaji. This will 
be the first church ever erected for Protestant worship 
in Southern Italy. 


—— There is a good prospect of Canada being buried 
in snow for some time to come. At Montreal the 
snow is 18 inches deep, and at other points near there 
two feet and a half deep. 


—— The news from Mexico by the Roanoke contra- 
dicts the previous reports of great Mexican victories, 
and also the story that Mejia (Mexican Ally of the 
French) had committed suicide. The French 
trains destined for the siege of Puebla were on the 
march, and Gen. Forey was intending to attack the 
town with 30,000 men. . 


—— The 57th Auniversary of the Battle of Trafal- 
oe ey eclebrated by 102 officers, including 20 
8. 


—— Duricg the past year 20,037 immigrants arrived 
in Canada, = 3 Quebec, oa 6,305 by the other routes. 
From thence 9,232 proceeded to the States. 


—— The President’s M ie was in 
Hopululu, Sandwich Islands, if 12 days van a hours 
after ite delivery in Washington, 
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THE LIFELONG RACE. 
BY JOHN W. WATSON. 


His house was the finest of all the fine, 
It was proud in its stately gloom, 
Ilis table was heaped with the wealth of the 
mine, 
And the beautiful glass, with the blushing 
wine, 
Flung its perfame through the room. 


His wife was the fairest of all the fair, 
She was wonderful in her grace, 

She had glorious stuffs of silk to wear, 

And the diamonds glistened in her hair, 
And the beauty in her face. 


His friends were the greatest of all the great, 
They were great in their success, 

And a score of lackeys, early and late, 

On the glance of the merchant humbly wait, 
With an obsequious address. 


His word was the bond for a million or more, 
"Twas a marvellous coining of mind, 


His debtors were scattered the wide world 


o’er, 
His treights they were waiting on every shore, 
And his ships were on every wind. 


The merchant sat in his dining hall, 
While he sipped his grand old wine, 
And he looked with a smile in the mirrors 
tall, 
On the wealth and the art of his board and 
wall, 
And he said, ‘“‘ These all are mine!” 


There came a woman with sign of woe 
To the merchant’s dining-hall ; 

She plead for one who had fallen low, 

But the great man sternly answered, ‘‘ No! 
He hath well deserved to fall.” 


Wearily, wearily wanes the day, 
To the man in his deep despair; 

His proud heart eats itself away, 

And his stubborn soul refuses to pray, 
Refuses a single prayer. 


He hath argued his case with himself alone, 
And he knows, in his heart’s recess, 
That his are all of the selfsame tone 
As the merchant’s acts, which remain un- 
known, 
And are coupled with success. 


‘low can this proud man, crushed with shame, 
Bow to the rod of the law, 
When he finds himself, with a blasted name, 
Reviled and scouted for doing the same, 
As those who have gone before ? 


And so the woman hath plead in vain, 
And the man in his pride and shame, 
By his bursting heart, again and again, 
Wath swor to himself that the desperate 
staiu 
Shall be washed away in the flood of fame! 


And the years roll on in their changing course, 
While the merchant sips his wine, 

But his ships have become a total loss, 

His wealth of gold has turned to dross, 
And his friends with others dine. 


His beautiful wife, with her jewels so gay, 
With her glorious stuffs and all, 

Has passed, like his fleeting gold, away; 

She loved his gold, but she could not stay 
To love him in his fall! 





And still the years as swiftly go, 

And the man who was cradled in shame 
Hath fed his soul with the memoried “No!” 
Till the world is whispering to and fro 

The greatness of his name. 


And still the years as swiftly trace 
Their marks of death and fame, 
And the merchant and man mect face to face, 
And the man has won in the lifelong race, 
By the help of God—and shame! 


PRIZE STORY 


No, 6. 


VICTORIA: 
A Romance of the Heart. 








CHAPTER I. 


I aM a quiet man. No torrid sirooco, no chilling 
euroclydon has ever scorched or frozen the springs 
of my life. / 

Like all men, I have lif my boyish fancies for 
“the red, young mouth,” and “the hair’s young 
gold,” but I smile now over my bachelor fire, at my 
penchant for the blonde in blue, and the brunette in 
crimson, to whom I used to telegraph from my 
window, when Madame Laborde’s pupils were out 
for a walk. 

Love’s passion-flower has never unfolded in my 
heart; my life, like the century-plant, is long in 
blossoming. Well, I am content, I have my home 
—a pleasant, refined, quiet home, with choice pic- 
tures on the walls, choice books on the shelves, 
marble chisellings, on each of which some sculptor 
has dreamed and toiled away his best years, and 
every luxury I could wish. 

As I gaze out, I see the terrace flushed with gor- 
geous bloom, the trees all aflame, and the atmo- 
sphere steeped in a golden haze, not unlike that 
which brooded over the old alchymist’s crucibles, 
vhen ores as precious as Cleopatra’s pearls had 
been dissolved, in search of the “ philosopher’s 
stone,” or the principle of life. Wherever I gaze I 
behold the pomp and richness of the autumn day; 
Nature speaks to me, and I repeat it—I am con- 
tent. If my heart never bursts into flower till it is 
transplanted to the land where suns never set and 
storms never come—even so, amen! 





Thus I wrote of myself in my notebook, on my 
thirty-fifth birthday. Ah! I wonder that no sibyl- 
voice warned me of the future stretching out before 
me; a future at first bright as a summer sea, then 
tumultuous with wild passion-waves, and at last— 
at last drifting into the drear twilight of an arctic 
winter, spectral with ice-ghosts, cold as death. 

That night I met my fate. My half-sister 
Florence, a woman of rank and fashion, gave a 
party to celebrate my birthday; but as I had in- 
sisted on its being a quiet affair, I was astonished 
at the scene which met my view when I entered 
the drawing-room. Brilliant women swept past me, 
their robes trailing in golden-purple or crimson 
splendor over the carpet; young girls as slender 
and almost as ethereal as Psyche flitted by—1 saw 
the sheen and shadow of bright and dusky hair, and 
heard the fall of daintily-shodden feet; but amid 
this gay tumult my eye soon singled out a lady 
leaning against the elaborate sculpture of the rerd 








antique mantel. Had Tennyson seen her standing 
there, “stiller than chiselled marble,” he would 
have immortalized her as 
ba r of the 
At eee aivinely en ey am 

As I gazed upon her, however, I could think of 
nothing but the Victoria Regia, when after rowing 
all day amid the fiame-lipped, gold-centered blos- 
soms that lit up the banks of the Essequibo with 
such splendor, I came just at eventide upon the 
matchless flower, fitly named by the Indian boat- 
men, the Queen of the Waters. Her complexion 
had the same pure whiteness I had found on those 
broad petals, and the delicate .low on her cheek 
seemed to have been borrowed from the royal blos- 
som. Her head was balanced with as stately a 
grace as that with which the Victoria Regia lifts its 
corolla from the stream, and the pose of her superb 
figure accorded well with the sculpture-like face. 

Ialways notice a lady’s toilet as I should the 
accessories of a picture, or the setting of a jewel, 
and the cool freshness of hers in that heated room 
heightened her resemblance to the Queen of the 
Waters. It was white, and of some fabric vapory 
as mist, and its rich embroidery must have rivalled 
Arachne’s, though I confess I can scarcely be con- 
sidered a judge in these matters. A bunch of rare 
tropic lilies lay upon her breast, fastened by a 
curious brooch, and her thick clustered hair was 
knotted back with a golden comb, its pendants glit- 
tering like gilded icicles in the gaslight. 

I had made these observations when I recollected 
I had not greeted my hostess, and advanced to the 
place where she stood, self-poised and radiant. 

“Well,” began Mrs. Revere, “the hermit has 
come out from his den at last. Indeed, the morn- 
ing papers ought to announce the fact.” And she 
shook hands wi‘h me, adding, in a lower tone: “I 
believe you know most of the people present ; there 
is that charming widow dying to be introduced to 
you. Pray, ask her to dance the next quadrille.” 
And her eyes wandered to a beautiful woman in 
violet-colored brocade. 

** You forget—I am not a dancing man,” I re- 
plied; “besides, I have seen a stranger among 
your guests to whom I wish to be presented.” 

“Who can she be ?” 

‘“« The lady standing near the mantel.” 

“What! that proud, silent girl. There are a 
dozen more beautiful and attractive than she.” 

“ Her face, nevertheless, pleases me, and then I 
like the cool simplicity of her dress.” 

Simplicity!” echoed Florence, with a laugh. 
“ Why, her costume is mostexpensive! The dress 
is India muslin, and it is a perfect wonder how it 
could ever be embroidered so elaborately, it is such 
a mere cobweb. It cost a round sum, and nothing 
could be richer than the few ornaments she wears. 
Her brooch and comb are of Etruscan gold, and all 
ablaze with diamonds.” 

“T am no connoisseur, as you know, Florence ; { 
only thought the costume unique and becoming. 
If she is an heiress she cannot think me a fortune- 
hunter.” 

The next moment Mrs. Revere had taken my 
arm, and we were making our way to the lady. 
“ Victoria,” said Florence, and I smiled as I 
thought that in name as well as in person she bore 
a resemblance to the royal flowef. At the sound 
of my sister’s voice she turned, and Florence con- 
tinued— 

‘Miss Allingham, I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting my brother, Mr. Laurence Percival.” 

I bowed, and when the greetings were over Mrs. 
Revere added gaily, 

‘“* My hermit-brother feels quite lost. Have the 
grace to entertain him, or he will be off to his den. 
Lassure you that nothing less than a f“e to cele- 


| “I have been thinking,” | 
| “how few young girls there aze in this city who 


brate his turning the third corner would have 
drawn him here.” 

Miss Allingham smiled and I offered my arm for 
a promenade. We glided into conversation, but 
her manner lost none of its cool politeness. When 
she sat down to the piano her executjon was fault~ 
less, but the music of her powerful voice was cold— 
“cold as the moonlight glitter on Northern snows.” 
During the whole evening she seemed the same 
calm, proud reticent girl I had perceived on enter- 
ing. WhenI had handed her into her carriage, 
Florence touched my arm with her fan and whis- 
pered: 

“Well, I fancy you are tired enough of that 
iceberg.” 

“No, her reticence interests me far more than 
the vivacity of the charming widow, as you call her. 
Iam a quiet man. I like quiet women. The con- 
quest of such an unimpressible heart as Miss Al- 
lingham’s must be a triumph, for, believe me, it has 





The Conservatory. 


depths of tenderness of which you do not dream. 
Where did you make her acquaintance ?” 

“*T met her at Saratoga, lastsummer. Her father 
is an Episcopal clergyman, and she his only living 
child—he has cdme to town to consult an optician, 
as his sight is failing. When I first knew her she 
was a dependant on a rich aunt, whose purseproud 
daughters made her position very uncomfortable, 
but nous avons changé tout cela! She’s an heiress 
in her own right, now. Her uncle Victor died a 
few months ago in China, leaving the wealth he 
had amassed there to his niece and god-daughter. 
Of course, the fortune-hunters are on the gus vive, 
and gentlemen who never noticed her at Saratoga 
have played the devoted since she came to New 
York, and been rebuffed till they declare she is 
utterly heartless.” 

I listened with interest to this brief history, but 
much as I had admired her, I thought I should 
never know more of Victoria Allingham. The next 
day I rose at the usual hour, in spite of my un- 
wonted dissipation. I breakfasted in bachelor 
state, but when Thomas poured my coffee I could 
not help thinking how pleasant it would be to have 
a fair presence at the head of my table—to receive 
my mocha from a white hand, like that Miss Al- 
lingham had revealed when she drew off her 
glove. 

Breakfast over, I retreated to my library. The 
fire burned as brightly as ever on the marble hearth, 
the sunshine lay as warm on the carpet; the leaves 
of the last new book were opened at the place 
which I had thought so absorbing, when I left it to 
dress for the féte, and my curious paper-knife 
gleamed beside the volume, but the story had lost 
| its charm, and I flung it down. Then I tried the 

old favorites, but not even the “mournful Tus- 

can’s” haunted rhyme, “ Milton’s starry splendor,” 
| nor the fortunes of Goethe’s Mignon could rivet my 
' attention. I seated myself at the piano and tried 
| its chords; I idly thrummed a guitar, whieh had 
| done service at serenading in my college days; I 
| took up the flute, with which I had whiled away so 
many hours, but tono purpose. At last I sauntered 
out where the autumnal ripeness glowed among 
the grapes, purpled the damscns, made the asters 
flame, and the royal dahlias put on their Tyrian 
and gold, and steeped the air in the dreamy haze of 
yesterday. But I could no longer have written in 
in my notebook, “I am content!” I was restless; 
| my quiet home, my books, my pictures, my old 
servants no more sufficed me. I ordered the groom 
to saddle my horse, and galloped into town. 
Florence and her husband would have a hearty 
laugh over their lunch, had they known I had come 
to call on Miss Allingham. 

The fashionable hour for calling had passed ere 1 
reached the Astor, but I did not mind that. I 
ascended the stairs, and was about to rap at their 
parlor door, when I perceived that it was slightly 
ajar. I could not resist the temptation to gaze at 
the picture within. An old man sat leaning back 
in a great lounging-chair, and as I looked at him 
I thought of the patriarchs, who, in ages long since 
gone by, were wont to walk with God and keep 
trysts with angels. Then my eyes wandered te 





| Victoria, who was sitting at her father’s feet. Her 
| hauteur had vanished, and she sat reading the les- 
| son for the day with the simplicity of 2 child. 
| When she laid aside the prayer-book, and glanced 


up, her father was lost in thought. 
“Why are you so silent?” she asked, in a low 


replied the reeup, 
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‘would feel willing to stay and read to a blind old 
man as you do.” 

He paused an instant, and then went on. 

“The world hasn’t spoiled you yet, Victoria. 
God forbid that it ever should!” 

“Amen!” responded his daughter, and as she 
spoke the sunshine shot across her hair, her cheek 
glowed, her eyes grew luminous, and her whole 
face seemed transfigured. At that hour I caught a 
glimpse of the wealth of tenderness hoarded in her 
heart, and thought it would be sweet to hold the 
“open sesame”—to have the power to make her 
face kindle with love’s own radiance. The next 
instant she saw me on the threshold, and appeared 
not a little astonished and diseoncerted. 

“TI must beg pardon for my unceremonious en- 
trance,” said I, with a bow, which, I fear, was stiff 
as a schoolboy’s—‘I begged the servants not to 
interrupt your reading, but allow me to announce 
myself.” 


She made some cool reply, and introduced me to 
the rector. 

“Percival, Percival,” echoed the old man. 
Richard Percival was a classmate of mine in my 
youth—perhaps you are a relative of his.” 

**T am his son, sir.” 

“ His son!” and he scanned meearnestly. ‘“ Ah! 
if my eyes were as keen as when I knew him I 
might have traced the resemblance, for you bear a 
strong likeness to him. Sit down, sit down. I 
must have a long talk with you. As Richard Per- 
cival’s son, you are very welcome.” 

I took the chair Victoria drew forward, much 
pleased at my cordial reception, where I had feared 
a rebuff, or mere civility. An hour passed in genial 
eonversation, and if I had admired Victoria Alling- 
ham amid the glare of Julius Revere’s drawing- 
toom, I was charmed now, when the ‘“hoarfrost 
of her nature” seemed melting away. As I rose 
to go, the rector invited me to call as often as I 
could make it convenient—an invitation which 
Victoria seconded. I assured them it would give 
me great pleasure, adding, 

“TI suppose you drive out almost every fine day, 
and should be happy to see you at Summerwood, 
though ’tis but a bachelor den.” 

Thus I left them and returned home. Dinner 
was served with the usual pomp, but the dining- 
room, with its warm, red drapings, the carpet into 
which my feet sank as if it had been thrice heaped 
with velvet, the exquisite fruit-pieces on the walls, 
the lustre of solid mahagony, the glitter of cut 
glass, Sevres and family silver, all brought into 
strong relief by the fire in the grate, and the can- 
delabra shining with wax tapers, looked cold and 
desolate. My voice sounded hollow in the room, 
and the steps of the butler, as he came in with a 
flask of wine, awoke dismal echoes. Solitary table! 
solitary home! solitary heart! My bachelor din- 
ner over, I went into the library. It was the cosiest 
apartment in the house, but I was full of a vague 

unrest, and at length I started and made a tour of 
the mansion. It was the homestead—the old 
“Percival Place,” where my father had lived and 
died, and though it had none of the airy splendor 
of my sister’s palace in the charmed precincts 
known as “‘up-town,” I felt proud of what Flor- 
ence had stigmatized as myden. There were great 
drawing-reoms furnished with cumbrous magnifi- 
cence; a boudoir, whose doors were seldom opened 
since my sister’s marriage, save when I glanced in 
as now on its blue and silver; the library and din- 
ing-hall I have mentioned, and guest-chambers, 
rich in tent-like canopies, polished wardrobes and 
tall mirrors. 

“ Ah!” I said to myself, “ the house is splendid 
enough. How it would brighten it up to have a 
beautiful woman flitting through the rooms—to let 
in the sunshine, and see a fair face reflected in the 
dusky mirrors! How it would hallow it to have a 
presence like Jacob Allingham’s, and hear his 
daughter chanting the Te Deum, or reading the 
solemn lesson.” 

Soliloquising thus, I returned to the library. I 
lighted my cigar and dreamed over the embers, At 
last I awoke. The fire had died out, my cigar had 
dropped to ashes, I felt cold and cross. 

“There, there!” I muttered, “you’re a fool, 
Laurence Percival! Keep in the old path. Taste 
not the nectar foaming at your lips! The cup is 
golden and blossom-crowned, but like the old Ita- 
lian goblets, it has a subtle poison in its depths!” 
And resolving that I would dream no more of Vic- 
toria Allingham, I retired to rest. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Dars went by, during which I sedulously endea- 
vored to carry out the resolution I had formed in 
what I deemed my mere sober hours; but Heaven 
knows I did not succeed. A slight illness kept me 
within doors, and as I lay on the lounge by the fire- 
side I was a haunted man. With Coleridge I eould 
liave said, “My eyes make pictures when they're 
shut,” and those pictures—ah ! they were most dan- 
gerous for the imagination of one who had resolved 
to die as he had thus far lived—a bachelor. In my 
dreams I saw Victoria, not in the royal grace which 
had attracted my attention at my sister’s ball, but 
sitting at the old rector’s feet, reading in soft tones 
the daily lesson, and with flushed and earnest face 
respotiding to her father’s prayer that the world 
might not brush the dew from her young heart. 
When menials brought me my medicine, or shook 
up the sofa pillow, I could not help thinking how 
desolate I should be if blindness should threaten me 
as it did old Jacob Allingham; and then, then of 
course the thought would flash through my brain, 
that she, who was so kind, so faithful a daughter, 
must be a treasure of a wife. Mrs. Revere came 
often to call upon me, and spent three evenings in 
my chamber, but an hour would not drag by ere 
she would shrug her shoulders and exclaim : 

“Good Heavens! how dull it is here, Laurence! 
I don’t see how you can be so contented, I am 
sure. I: deelhre: it is-niost umfortumate that you 
should take it in‘o your head to be sick now, when 





the city is so gay, but since you have, I must fain 
make the best of it.” 

Then she would yawn, and after asking me if I 
wanted anything, settle back among the velvet 
cushions and fallasleep. Thusthe fortnight of my 
illness passed, and no reprieved prisoner ever felt 
a keener joy than I when Ds. Reeves told me I 
could throw medicine to the dogs and return to my 
usual habits. 

How well I remember the first day I went out for 
a walk! WNature’s high earnival was over; the 
trees flamed no more, the pomp of autumn bloom 
was gone. The atmosphere had lost its golden 
haze, and the peaks of the Catskill, white with the 
first snow, cut sharply against the gray-blue sky. 
The winds piped shrilly ; crimson and russet leaves 
lay here and there, and now and then a hickory 
nut came rustling down on the crisp grass. I had 
walked but a short distance when I met a carriage 
drawn bya pair of dappled grays. The superb 
equipage belonged to Mr. Revere, and the next 
moment it stopped, the window was let down, and 
Florence leaned out. - 

‘Good morning, brother,” she cried, “I have 
brought some friends to call on you.” 

The next instance I perceived the countenance 
of Jacob Allingham, and beyond it the calm, sculp- 
ture-like face of Victoria. 

“T should have come here before,” said Mr. 
Allingham, “‘ but I, like yourself, have been obliged 
to keep within doors till to-day. Be assured no- 
thing elee could have kept me from Richard Per- 
cival’s son when he was ill. I am glad you «re so 
much better, sir.” 

“You look pale yet,” remarked Miss Alling- 
ham, in a gentle tone, “do youthink you are quite 
well enough to be out ?” 

‘* Contess the truth,” exclaimed Florence, “ you 
are tired of your den at last.” 

“*T will not deny that I have been very lonely 
during my late illness,” I replied, “ but now I am 


‘go fortunate as to have visitors, I must not let you 


stand waiting. Drive on, and I will take a shorter 
route and be there to receive you.” 

Hurrying across the lawn, I reached the house 
and flung open the door just as the carriage stopped. 
Bachelor as I was, my heart beat fast at the thought 
of having Victoria beneath my roof, and the wel- 
come I uttered, as I led her in, had a depth of 
meaning which she could not have comprehended. 
At length the rector said that he should like to see 
the grounds, with which he had been familiar when 
a collegian, and we went forth, Florence leaning 
on the old man’s arm, and Victoria on mine. Her 
manner still retained the gentleness that had so 
pleased me when she spoke to me from the car- 
riage, and when we parted she bade me take care of 
myself with a look which convinced me she was 
beginning to regard me with friendly interest. 

An hour wore on, and I still sat musing on the 
events of the day when I heard the rattling of 
wheels, and walked to the window. A rude mar- 
ket wagon stood at the gateway—a stranger’s voice 
shouted : 

“Open, open the gate—quick, quick.” 

The gardener, who happened to be near, obeyed, 
and the wagon rolled on toward the house. Wild 
shrieks drew me to the door. By this time the 
vehicle had stopped, and beneath its white canopy 
I saw a woman bending over two senseless forms. 
One was my half-sister, Florence—the other old 
Jacob Allingham. His face was as ghastly as 
those we have shut away under the coffin lid, and 
his gray hair crimson with the life-tide, which was 
welling from a deep gash in his forehead. My 
sister's white ostrich plumes were crushed and 
bloodstained; her velvet cloak and brocade dress 
soiled and torn, and Victoria’s hat had fallen off, 
and her chestnut hair rippled in rich lengths 
around her white, white face. Her father’s head 
was pillowed in her lap, and she was wiping away 
the blood with a sad tenderness pitiful to behold. 

“ How, how did this happen ?” I asked. 

“*T will try and tell you in a few words,” faltered 
Victoria. ‘Florence proposed that we should 
take another road on our return; some men were 
blasting rocks near the wayside, and the horses 
took fright from the explosion. The coachman 
could not manage them; the carriage was over- 
turned, and we were thrown out among the 
rocks !”” 

Her whole frame shook, her voice sank into a 
hoarse whisper, as she added : 

“Oh, Mr. Percival, I fear my father and Mrs. 
Revere are both dead! I do not know what I 
should have done if this market wagon had not 
come up, for Tom and the feotman were both 
stunned by the fall. The laborers said they would 
see that the servants were cared for, and I re- 
solved to return to Summerwood. Poor, poor 
papa—poor Florence!” and she glanced from one 
to the other, as if the grave-dust. had already set- 
tled on those pulseless hearts. 

“T hope life is not extinct,” murmured I, and 
I raised Florence in my arms, bade the porter bear 
the old man in, and asked Victoria to follow. Dr. 
Reeves was sent for, but ere he arrived Florence 
had been restored to consciousness, and leaving 
her to the care of the housekeeper, I sought the 
room to which Jacob Allingham had been borne. 
He lay on a low French bed, and Victoria knelt 
beside him, still wiping the blood from his brow in 
a dreary, despairing way that thrilled me with the 
tenderest compassion. Soon after my entrance 
Dr. Reeves appeared. As he advanced to the 
couch, Victoria rose, staggering back, and would 
have fallen had it not been for the support of my 
arm. Pale, mute, rigid, she watched him as he 
examined the wound and applied restoratives, but 
when he said, “‘ Madam, there is life, and while life 
lasts there is hope,” she sank down and burst into 
tears. She showered kisses on the lips that were 
growing warm, on the wan cheek, and even-the 
thin white hair, and yet the world called Victoria 
Allingham an iceberg. 

“Thank God! thank God!” she exclaimed ; “ he 
is all I have to love and cherish in the wide world, 





Mr. Percival, and the thought that he was dead 
froze my blood! but now—now [ can weep! Tears, 
blessed teary come to my relief!” 

Thus, in the hour of trial, Victoria found her- 
self in my quiet home, and that night I had enough 
to occupy my time. I dispatched a messenger to 
Mr. Revere, and two days afterwards Florence was 
able to go back to the city, but Dr. Reeves de- 
clared the old rector must on no account be re- 
n.oved at present. When the physician had gone 
I retired to my library, and was lounging there 
when I heard a tap at the door. I sprang to open 
it, and met Victoria on the threshold. 

‘Mr. Percival,” she said, with some embarrass- 
ment, “I suppose Dr. Reeves has told you what 
he did me—that papa ought not to be moved while 
he has so much fever. I regret to be such a tax 
upon you, especially when you are not yet strong 
yourself.” 

**Do not speak of it, I beg of you, Miss Alling- 
ham,” I replied; ‘‘ believe me it is a pleasure to be 
of service to one who was my father’s friend.” 

She thanked me in tones which no effort could 
render quite firm, and glided away. 

Weeks went by, and the Allinghams were still 
inmates of my bachelor household. That period 
opened a new era in my life. As the old rector 
gained strength, he insisted that Victoria should 
not confine herself so closely to his chamber, and 
then I exerted every effort to entertain her. We 
took many a gallop over the hills in the bracing air 
of the November morn; we strolled about the 
grounds, ever and anon pausing to gaze at choice 
bits .f landscape; we watched the moon rise, the 
pale splendor of the milky way, and the stars jour- 
neying, journeying, journeying on, like quiet pil- 
grims, to some far-off Mecca of the sky. 

It was pleasant to lean over her chair, as she 
sang ballads with an expression I had never heard 
equalled; to sit by the glowing grate, with half- 
shut eyes, and stealthily watch her, as she sorted 
her German wool, or read to her father and me; to 
see her feeding my pet birds, or my favorite gray- 
hound; to return belated at night, and hear her 
cordial greeting. To confess the truth, I was 
sometimes tempted fo fain illness, it was so sweet 
to have her glide in, make those kind inquiries to 
which a solitary bachelor is unaccustomed, bathe 
my brow with cologne water, and shake up the 
sofa-pillow as only she could. One evening when 
I had ceme home late, and taken my tea in no en- 
viable mood, because Victoria was not behind the 
urn, I heard her familiar tap at the door. 

“Well, laggard,” she began in a playful tone, 
which she could employ upon occasion, “ here you 
are, then! I was beginning to think something 
had befallen you when I heard your horse dashing 
up the avenue. Papais asleep, so I have come for 
the glove you showed me this morning. Indeed, 
that rent has haunted me all day; give it to me, 
and I will do my best to repair it.” 

“No matter about the glove,” said I; “sit 
down, and have the grace to entertain a tired old 
bachelor.” 

“ This is the last night we shall be at Summer- 
wood,” she rejoined, sinking upon an ottoman. 
“Dr. Reeves has been here in your absence, and 
says papa will be able to go back to-morrow.” 

**To-morrow? Nonsense! Reeves has lost his 
wits!” 

‘I know papa is not strong yet,” continued 
Miss Allingham, “but he came downstairs to-day, 
and took a short drive with the doctor too; and, 
instead of being exhausted, he declared he felt 
better for the exertion. Besides, we cannot think 
of taxing your kindness any longer.” 

“Miss Allingham, have I not repeatedly told 
you that you were not taxing what you are pleased 
to call my kindness ?” 

“Yes; but—but-——” 

“ But what!’ 

“It is a great change for a quiet man like you to 
have your house given up to an invalid. When we 
are gone you will settle into your old habits once 
more.” 

“Old habits!” Iechoed. ‘That means shutting 
myself up, like Diogenes in his tub. But I fear 
this will not satisfy me now; I shall miss your 
father—I shall miss you! I shall have nobody but 
Thomas or the housekeeper to pour my coffee— 
nobody to share my gallops over the hills, nobody 
to mend my gloves.” 

Victoria smiled, but she did not speak or lift her 
eyes from the quaint breloqgues suspended to her 
chatelaine. 


“So you see,” I continued, “that I am the one’ 


who ought to speak of obligation. If, during your 
stay here you have learned to think of me as a 
friend—a true friend—I should be repaid, had I done 
a thousandfold more to promote yéur comfort.” 

*‘T hope you do not doubt that, Mr. Percival,” 
said the lady in a reproachful tone. 

“I do not—I will not; but I fear, when you once 
get away from Summerwpod, you will grow coldly 
polite again.” 

“ Ah,” replied Victoria, “if I am evér tempted 
to enact the iceberg with you, I will think of the 
time when I rode back to you in that rude wagon, 
of all your generous sympathy in my hour of trial.” 

Her eyes grew moist asshe spoke. She extended 
her hand, I clasped it in silence, and thus our com- 
pact was sealed. 

The next day she and her father returned to the 
city, and I was left alone. When she was gone I 
realised how essential to my happiness Victoria 

ham had grown. At dast—at last my heart 
had burst into bloom—I was inlove! I missed her 
face when I chanced, as I often did, to glance up 
at the window where she had been wont to sit; a 
face which, though calm, cold and proud when I 
first saw it, I had since seen more changeful than 
an April sky. I missed her step, her voice echoing 
through the great, lonely house, her hat hanging 
in the hall, her workbox, with its feminine devices 
and all the varied tokens of a refined woman’s 
presence. 


Winter came, with its white pomp of snow, its 
gray skies, its winds wailing out a dead march, as 
the Old Year crossed the chill river and landed on 
the dim shores of Eternity. Then Earth and 
Heaven seemed to grow jubilant with Christmas 
rejoicings. Christmas garlands hung at the win. 
dows, Christmas trees drooped beneath their glit- 
tering burdens, Christmas cheer made the poor 
man’s home a palace, and as I lay in my chamber 
in the gray morning twilight I fancied I heard 
angel-singers hymning the glad, glad song— 
“Peace on earth—good will to men!” which came 
pealing down on the ears of the eastern shepherds 
as they watched and waited for the Christ-child on 
the wild plains of Judea. 

That day I attended church with the Allinghams, 
and sat beside Victoria, while her father read the 
service. They dined with me, and after dinner, 
when the old rector had been installed in a loung. 
ing-chair in the drawing-room, I said, 

«Please excuse us a few moments, sir. I wish 
to show Miss Allingham a mew plant in the con. 
servatory.” 

He nodded assent, and I offered Victoria my 
arm and led her into the greenhouse, of which J 
was not a little proud. The scene within those 
walls contrasted strikingly with the bleak landscape 
outside. There were roses from every clime where 
flowers are born; tall oleanders, with their wealth 
of bloom; and the gorgeous cacti, which have their 
home in Mexican forests; the spicy Cape jasmine; 
the stately camellia; the night-blooming cereus; 
the passion-flower, that lasts for a day; the sacred 
lotus, which conjures up memories of the solemn 
pyramids and the mystic Nile; orange, lemon and 
fig-trees, with ripe fruit drooping from their boughs; 
vines that had once woven their green tangles in 
Isthmian woods; and old English ivy creeping 
along the walls. But I would not permit Victoria 
to stop till we reached a remote corner, in which 
an enormous tank had been constructed. In that 
tank, with the moonlight streaming over it, lay a 
Victoria Regia just bursting into bloom. I had 
procured it at great expense, not merely for the 
charm it would lend my conservatory, but because 
it was associated in my mind with Victoria Alling- 
ham. She was extravagantly fond of flowers, and 
her eyes dilated with wonder and delight as she 
gazed upon it. 

“ This is indeed a pleasant surprise,” she cried, 
clapping her hands with the graceful abandon of a 
child. ‘I have seen prints of the Victoria Regia, 
and know that magnificent flower can be nothing 
else! Why, where did you getit? How long have 
you had it ?” 

I answered these questions, and then asked, 

“Why do you suppose I prize it so much more 
than all the other floral treasures of which I can 
boast ?” 

** Because it is the rarest, of course.” 

‘No, no, Miss Allingham; it is because when I 
first saw you at my sister’s féte you reminded me 
of the blossom which the dusky Indian boatman 
had poetically named the ‘ Queen of the Waters.’” 

Victoria’s color came and went, but she was 
silent, and I resumed : 

‘IT have grown superstitious about this flower. 
You see that silver calyx in the centre, it has not 
opened till to-night; but now, now the snowy 
covering has burst, and you perceive the c1imson 
heart of the fragrant ‘silver rose.’ Shall I tell 
you of what I in my dreams have made this an 
omen ?” 

Victoria Allingham was still silent, but I ven- 
tured to say, 

‘¢I was presumptuous enough to link your heart 
with the silver calyx, to hope that if it unfolded to- 
night your heart would unfoldto me, also, Vietoria. 
Victoria, thus late have I learned to love! If I 
could call you mine—if I could have a right to 
cherish you as a man cherishes the elect woman of 
his soul, I should ask no more of Heaven.” 

I can see her to-day as she looked then, with her 
crimson cheek, her half-parted lips, her kindling 
eyes, and the moonlight encircling her head, with 
its wealth of chestnut hair, like a dim aureola. 

“ Laurence,” she murmured, “I used to think 
that I could never love, because I could not first 
trust those one meets in society—but you I both 
love and trust.” 

On that hour I will not linger, but should I live 
to the age of the old patriarchs I could not recall 
the scene without a thrill, which would stir my 
heart to its profoundest depths. At last we went 
back tothe drawing-room, and asked the rector’s 
sanction to our betrothal. He started from his 
musings, and his dim eyes shone through a mist of 
tears. 

** I am overjoyed to give my sanction to your be 
trothal—nothing could please me better. I msy 
die ere long, and, if I do, it will sweeten my last 
hours to know Victoria will be happy when I am 
gone. Kneel, and receive an old man’s blessing.” 

We knelt before him, he raised his thin, pale 
hands, and exclaimed, 

‘May God deal with you as you deal with each 
other, my children. Should you be called to pass 
through the fiery furnace, may shining ones walk 
at your side, and at last may you be so happy 28 
tread the golden streets of that city which has 2° 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 2 
it; where there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, and he that is athirst shall drink of the wate 
of life freely. Amen.” 

I glanced at my betrothed. She was weepidé 
but her head had sunk on my shoulder, and her 
small hand tightened its clasp of mine. 

(To be continued.) 








Turs is a dangerous period of the year fot 
colds. People should be careful, Mrs. Parting# 
says she has got a romantic affection in her shoulders, 
the necrology in her head, and the embargo in 
region of the jocular vein; and all from opening ‘ 
window to throw a bottle at two belligerent cats @ 
the shed. 
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THE SOLDIER’S LAST THOUGHT. Barnum at once attacked the stronghold of the | him, and from his first to his last appearence atthe | General was received with the utmost courtesy and 
. . He took a furnished house in Grafton | Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the and the crush | consideration, ing and ing visits from the 
Is that mother bending o’er me Bond street, West End, in the centre of | continued unabated. Three timesada maptngpent | most distinguished people of the land. The profits 
As she sang my cradle hymn— fashion. Lord Brougham and half a dozen families | hall filled and emptied, and frequently, at the fash- | of this year’s labor must have exceeded considerably 

Kneeling there in tears before me? | of the bleod aristocracy, and of the pro- | ionable hour, from 50 to 60 carriages would be wait- | over $120,000. 
& minent gentry, were his neighbors. The tienes hed ing at the doors for their titled proprietors. For five | At the close of the above en ment Mr. Bar- 
Say ?—my sight is growing dim. | been occupied by Lord Talbot for several years pre- | months this continued, the ey averaging over num ceased to travel with the General, but their 

| viously. m that ificent mansion he sent | £100 per. day, without counting the private 


Comes she from the old home lowly, 
Out among the northern hills, 


To her pet boy dying slowly 
Of war’s battle wounds and ills? 


Mother! oh, we bravely battled— 
Battled till the day was done; 

While the leaden hailstorm rattled— 
Man to man, and gun to gun. 


But we failed—and I am dying— 
Dying in my boyhood’s years— 
There—no weeping, self-denying— 
Noble deaths demand no tears! 


Fold your arms again around me; 
Press again my aching head; 

Sing the lullaby you sang me— 
Kiss me, mother, ere I’m dead! 





GEN. TOM THUMB. 


Some Account of Him—His Discovery— 
His Travels and His Courtship. 


“« Flow far that little candle throws his beams!” 
Merchant of Venice, Act V., Scene 1, 


For his size, Charles S. Stratton, better 
known as Gen. Tom Thumb, is, beyond a question, 
the most np celebrated man of hisday. From 
an obscure child in a Connecticut town he became, 
in a few years, the guest of the proudest monarchs 
of Europe, the wonder of the day, ‘‘the observed of 
all observers,” and the possessor of a truly princely 
fortune. It is true that sd much was not accom- 
plished by him unaided, but his natural intelligence 
and ready wit materially assisted the shrewd, 
daring and enterprising-man under whose charge 
he emerged from obscurity to become the “‘ cyno- 
sure of every eye.” 

The meeting between Phineas T. Barnum and 
little Stratton was purely accidental. It was in 
this way. In 1842 Barnum was in Albany on busi- 
ness, intending to return by boat, but as the Hudson 
river was frozen, he determined to return to New 
York via the Housatonic railroad. He stopped in 
Bridgeport one night, and there heard of an extra- 
ordinarily small child, from his brother Philo F. 
Barnum. An interview was immediately pro- 
cured, and an engagement concluded for four weeks 
at the very low rate of three dollars per week. 
Barnum thus describes the appearance of young 
Stratton at that time, the child being then only five 
years old. ‘‘He was the smallest child I ever saw 
that could walk alone. He was not two feet in 
height and weighed lessthan 16 pounds. He was 


a bright-eyed little fellow, with lig! t hair and ruddy 
cheeks, was perfectly healthy, and as symmetrical 
as an Apollo.” 


Young Stratton made his first public appearance 
in December, 1842, at Barnum’s Museum, as Gen. 
Tom Thumb, “just arrived from England!” -nd 
1l years of age. These were two bold announce- 
ments, and trenched somewhat upon the limits of 
truth, but the good-natured and ever gullible public 
swallowed the statement with avidity, and rushed 
in crowds to attend the levees of the wonderful little 
foreign General. 

The result of the first four weeks’ engagement de- 
cided the fate of the General. Barnum saw that 
he had found a gold mine in little Stratton, the 
products of which would prove almost inexhaustible 
if properly and energetically managed. So the 
General was re-engaged for one year at seven eol- 
lars per week, with a gratuity of at the close of 
the en ment. Barnum was privileged to ex- 
hibit him in ny | section of the United States, but 
he was to pay the board and travelling expenses of 
the parents of the child. Long before the close of 
the year Barnum voluntarily incre the General’s 
salary to $25 per week, and afterwards ed 
him for another year at a weekly salary o $50, 
with the privilege of exhibiting him in Europe. 

The child did not grow in this time, so that Bar- 
num’s deception in doublinghis age—in making him 
11 years old instead of five—was not discovered. It 
became then evident to the shrewd “‘ showman” 
that the General was not simply a small child of 
his age, but in reality a dwarf. He is, indeed, a 
strange freak of nature; born of parents of the 
usual size, and surrounded by brothers and sisters 
who would pass muster a the full-grown 
people of society, the little meral, perfectly 
formed and possessing a full proportionate amount 
of intelligence, is still, at 25 years of age, nearly as 
much of a dwarf as, when only five years old, he 
made his first bow before a public assemblage. 

Barnum, about this time, began to think seriously 
of transferring his charge to England and mak- 
ing a bold dash at Buckingham Palace. He 
argued rightly, that to get at the peckets of those 


reticent islanders you must strike at the head, and | 
| said she hoped he was very well. 


that the Queen being the head and front of rank, 
fashion and wealth, a bold dash at the regal resi- 
dence and an interview with her gracious Majesty 
must be effected somehow or the other. 

_They started for England, Barnum having armed 
himself with a bushel of introductory letters, and 
lauded at Liverpool in February, 1844, the General 
being smuggled on shore under his mother’s shawl, 


| letters of invitation to 





editors and several of 
the nobility to visit the General. Most of them 
came, and were, of course, both surprised and de- 
lighted, for the General had by this time outworn 
his fulness, and his sprightly con » 

self- sion, smart re and vari- 
ous accomplishments amused every intelligent 
visitor. His fame spread around so rapidly in 
high circles, that uninvited parties drove to the 
door in cre carriages, and were not admitted. 
This was a magnificent stroke of policy, forit savored 
of that exclusiveness so dear to English society, 
and naturally increased the curiosity to see the 
famous little American a hundredfcld. 

Previous to the d pew appearance of the General, 
the Baroness Rothschild sent her carriage for him 
and Mr. Barnum, where he met a very noble party, 
by whom he was kindly received, and from whom 
at parting he received a heavy purse as a token of 
their admiration. He received similar honors and 
testimonials from other distinguished individuals, 
among them Edward Everett, our Minister in Eng- 

r. Drummond, the banker, etc. But Bar- 
num aimed at the Palace, and nothing less would 
suit his vaulting ambition. Mr. Everett promised 
to use his influence, but good luck brought the 
right man on the scene, in the person of Mr. 

les Murray, the Master of the Queen’s House- 
hold. He was delighted with Gen. Tom Thumb, 
and promised to bring about an interview with the 
Queen in a few —_ He was as good as his word 
for very shortly after came the scarcely expected 
but long desired royal invitation or command. The 
interview which succeeded is so graphically de- 
scribed by Barnum, that we give his own words: 

* On arriving at the palace, the Lord in Waiting 
put me ‘under drill’ as to the matter and form in 
which I should conduct myself in the presence of 
royalty. I was to answer ali questions by her 
Majesty through Aim, and in no event to speak 
directly to the Queen. In leaving the royal pre- 
sence I was'to ‘back out,’ keeping my face towards 
her Majesty. How I profited by his instructions 
will ae eg appear. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
the Duchess of Kent and 20 or 30 of the nobility 
were awaiting our drrival. They were standing at 
the farther end of the room when the doors were 
thrown open, and the General toddled in, looking 
like a wax doll gifted with the power of locomo- 
tion. The General advanced with a firm step, and 
as he came within hailing distance, made a very 

aceful bow, and exclaimed, ‘Good evening, 

dies and gentlemen !’ 

“A burst of laughter followed this salutatien. 
The Quecn then took him by the hand, led him 
about the gallery, and asked him many questions, 
the answers to which kept the party in an uninter- 


| mitted strain of merriment. The General fami- 
| larly informed the Queen that her picture- 


le 
was first-rate, and told her that he should ike to 
see the Prince of Wales. The Queen replied that 
the Prince had retired to rest, but that he should 
see him on some future occasion. The General 
then gave his songs, dances and imitations, and 

ra conversation with Prince Albert and,all pre- 
sent, which continued for more than an hour, we 
were permitted to depart.” 

The affadility of Queen Victoria made Barnum 
forget his “drill” lessons, and he was soon address- 
ing her personally in answer to questiens preferred. 
The Lord in Waiting was shocked at this daring 
breach of Court etiquette, but as Her Majesty evi- 
dently encouraged the ey of General Tom 
Thumb’s guardian, he could not, of course, make 
any objection. Barnum thus continues: “The 
Lord in Waiting was perhaps mollified towards me 
when he saw me following his illustrious example 
in retiring from the royal presence. He was accus- 
tomed to the process, and therefore was able to keep 
somewhat ahead od rather aback) of me, but even 
I stepped rather fast for the other member of the 
retiring party. We had a considerable distance to 
travel in that long gallery before reaching the door, 
and whenever the General found he was losing 
ground he turned around and ran a few steps, then 
resumed the position of “ backi out,” then 
turned around and ran, and so continued to alter- 
nate his methods of getting to the door, until the 
gallery fairly rang with the merriment oi the royal 
spectators. It was really one of the richest scenes 
Tever saw, ey the concluding section. Run- 
ning, under the circumstances, was an offence suf- 
ficiently heinous to excite the indignation of the 
Queen’s favorite poodle-dog, and he vented his dis- 
one by barking so — as to startle the 

eneral from his propriety. e, however, recov- 
ered immediately, and with his little cane com- 
menced on the poodle, and a funny fight ensued, 
which renewed and increased the merriment of the 
royal party.” 

Ot their second interview Barnum says: 

“We were ushered into this gorgeous drawing- 
room before the Queen and the royal circle had left 
the dining-room, and, as they approached, the Gen- 
eral bowed respectfully and remarked to her 
Majesty ‘that he had seen her before;’ adding, 
‘I think this is a prettier room than the picture- 
<< 7 chandelier is eg bay 4 

“The Queen smilingly took him by the hand and 


«Yes, ma’am,’ he replied, ‘I am first-rate!’ 

“** General,’ continued the Queen, ‘this is the 
Prince of Wales.’ 

“* How are you, Prince?’ said the General, 
shaking him by the hand; and then standing be- 
side the Prince, he remarked: ‘The Prince is 
taller than I am, but I feel as big as anybody!’ 


to prevent the crowd which had assembled from | upon which he strutted up and down the room as 


seein 
ignoble way of entering a land from which a few 
years later he was to depart a conqueror, loaded 
with the gifts of the sovereigns and the spoils of the 
sightseeing populations of Europe. 


the little fellow gratis. It was rather an proud as a peacock, amid shouts of laughter from 


all present. 

“ The Queen then introduced the Princess Royal, 
and the General immediately led her to his elegant 
little sofa, which we took with us, and with much 


arnum for a few days was somewhat despondent, | politeness sat himself down beside her. Shortl 


for he found dwarf exhibitions very much at a dis- 
count. Some of his acquaintances advised him to 
exhibit Gen. Tom Thumb at one penny (two cents 
per head, and the most encouraging only place 
the admission price as high as two pence (four 
able This raised the dander of the irresist- 
able Barnum, and he vowed to himself “‘ Never 
shall the price be less than one — sterling 
and some of the nobility and gentry o England 
will yet Pay gold to see Gen. Tom Thumb.” The 
fame of the General in Live brought Mr. 


Maddox, the manager of the cess’s Theatre, 
London, down to see him. An engagement was 
umb and 


speedily entered upon, and Gen. Tom 
his suite were transferred to the great Babel of the 


world, London, the gentre point of wealth, fashion 
and exclusiveness, and the starting point of the 
Great fortunes of Barnum and his protegé. 





after rising from his seat, he went through his vari- 


| ous performances as before, and the Queen handed 
| him an elegant and costly souvenir, which had been 


pany made for him by her order; for which he 
told her ‘he was very much obliged, and would 


keep it as long as he lived.’ ” 


Tom Thumb was granted yet another interview, 


and after each visit a handsome dougeur was sent 
to Mr. Barnum. It can be readily understood that 
these repeated visits to royalty were made the most 
of by Mr. Barnum. He had made most of the edi- 
tors his friends, and the papers 

the wonderful triumphs of Tom 
at the Palace, and how invitations poured in upon 
him from the highest blood in the land to be present 


at gorgeous 
How all this told upon 
well imagined. It aroused a 


istered every da 
‘humb, ie ever 


, made expressly for him. 
the public at large, may be 
perfect madness to see 





two of an evening sometimes, for each of which | 


ten guineas were paid. The profits of this e 

ment, exclusive of valuable presents, — he fairly 

estimated at nearly £20,000 sterling. 

full men have earned by their idiosyncracies 

so vast a sum in so brief a space of time? - 
During the three years the General remained 


| connection was by means dissolved ; a trusty 
of M 


t 
took the plaee r. Barnum, and a larger deere 
of the profits consequently fell to the Strattons. 

From time to time General Tom Thumb has 


ow many | flashed upon our metropolitan public, but the field 
| of his operations has for several years been out- 
| side of New York. 


Personally Charles S. Stratton, General Tom 


abroad, he visited nearly every town in -— | Thumb no ae. is known to almost every one in 
old or 


and Scotland and some cities in Ireland. In 


b- | the country, 


young; all remember his grace, 


lin his receipts on the last day, after wae exhi- | his humor and his wit, but few know him as he 
u 


bited the a week in the great Rotun 
were £261, or $1,305. 

In France he visited Louis Phili and his 
amiable family many times. On the last occasion 

represented Napoleon Bonaparte in full costume, 
for the first and only time in that country. The 
General made a great hit in Paris as an actor, per- 
forming nightly, for over two months, at one of the 
leading theatres, in a French play written expressly 
for him, entitled, ‘‘ Petit Poucet.” He also had the 
honor of being elected a member of the French 
Dramatic Society. 

The General visited almost every town in France 
and many towns and cities in Belgium. He tra- 
velled with a grand array of carriages, and among 
the rest one covered one which contained his beau- 
tiful carriage and little Belgium ponies. He made 
a pilgrimage, of course, to the field of Waterloo; 
it was a familiar place to him, as he had person- 
ated the great Napoleon so — It is also confi- 
dently stated that when there he purchased, for 
certain moneys, a valuable relic in the shape of a 
small piece of the boot that covered the lamented 
leg which the Marquis of Anglesey lost in ,that 
terrible conflict. Barnum hesitated about buying 
‘that boot” for his Museum; but on calculati 
to a nicety the time which had elapsed since the 
battle was fought, and making an average of the 
number of visitors to the field per year, he came to 
the conclusion that “that boot” was the 99,867th 
boot that had been cut up into relics, and he felt 
that even he could hardly have the impudence to 
_— it upon a confiding public as the “ original 

oot.” 

The General closed his Continental exhibitions 
at Brusse!s, where his success was triumphant 
and prolonged, and left immediately for London, 
the scene of his early triumphs, and the place 
where the largest gold deposit was found. 

His levees in became the fashion and the 
rage, and the General renewed his amicable rela- 
tions with the highest nobles of the land. Of 
course the “éclat of his Continental tour, his ac- 
knowledged intimacy with the then reigning family 
in France, gave him a new prestige and raised his 
popularity Scher than ever, and with the increase 
of popularity came increased curiosity and in- 
creased receipts. 

The General’s interview with the Queen Dow- 
ager Adelaide was one of the pleasantest of all his 
experiences, for the good and noble lady treated 
him with a kindness which was truly motherly. 
He went in his court dress, consisting of a richly 
embroidered brown silk-velvet coat and short 
breeches, white satin vest with fancy-colored em- 
broidery, white silk stockings and pumps, bag- 
wig, cocked hat and a dress sword. 

** Why, General,” said the Dowager Queen, 
“T think you look very smart am il 

**T guess I do,” said the General complacently. 

A lerge party of the nobility were present. The 
old Duke of Cambridge, the Queen’s uncle, offered 
the General a pinch of snuff from his box, which 


he very politely declined. 

After hehad performed his songs andjhis dances 
and improvised many smart and rather pointed 
jokes, the kin Queen took him upon her 


ap and said to him: 

** Dear little General, I see you have no watch! 
Will you me to present you with a watch 
and chain ?” 

o- I Me like it ve ny said ha General, 
is eyes glistening with joy as he spoke. 

ad 1 will have them made expressly for you,” re- 
sponded the Queen Dowager, and the interview 
closed, leaving the General in — —- 
tion of the presents to come. And come they did. 

A few weeks after he was again summoned with 
Mr. Barnum to Marlborough House. The Queen 
Dowager had collected for the occasion a large 
number of the children of the nobility. After 

assing a few compliments with the General, 

ueen Adelaide presented him with a beautiful 
little gold watch, placing the chain around his 
neck with her own ds. The little fellow was 
delighted, and hardly knew how sufficiently to ex- 
press his thanks. The good Queen gave him some 
excellent advice in regard to his morals, proving 
every way herdeep and sincere interest in the 
welfare of the little stranger from a kindred land. 

The Duke of Wellington called often to see the 
General at his levees. The first time he called 
the General was personating the Duke’s great 
rival, Napoleon Bonaparte, marching up and See 
the platform, and apparently taking snuff in deep 
meditation. He was introduced to the Duke, who 
asked him what he was thinking about. 

“T was thinking of the loss of the battle of 
Waterloo,” was the General’s immediate reply. 
This was so apt and so ready witted that it was 
published all over the country, and Barnum consi- 
dered that it was worth to them thousands of 
pounds. 

On the return of the General to America, he ap- 
peared for four weeks at Barnum’s Museum. The 

ople thronged to see him ; thousands were turned 
rom the doors daily, and the receipts exceeded 
those of any similiar period since the founding of 
the Museum. The General after this occupied 
some time in visiting his friends, who were not a 

-little surprised and delighted at the refined and 
courtly manners of the little ‘‘Charlie,” who left 
them a few years before an untutored child. 

It must be borne in mind that the Strattons had 
become rich. For two years they had been equal 
partners with Mr. Barnum, and had consequently 
shared in the enurmous profits of the European 
tour. Immediately on his return to America, Mr. 
Stratton, the General’s father, after settling a 
sum upon his son, placed the balance out at inter- 
est — bond and mortgage, with the exception of 
$30, with which he purchased land near the 
city limits of rs try and built a handsome 
mansion where the family reside. 

After a few months rest and quiet enjoyment, the 
General, with his parents and Mr. Barnum, s 
for a tour of the (/nited States for the period of one 

ear. Their success was simply extraordinary. In 


hiladelphia for instance, in twelve days, they rea- 
lized $5 91, and in idence, in one day, they 
realized $976 97. 


extended their journey to Havana, returning 
a. way of the Mississippi, and everywhere the 








Hall, | really is. 


The petting he has received in all coun- 
tries and among all c s has not a him, 
neither is he the unthinking humo that his 
habits would lead one to suppose. He is, on the 
contrary, . of the world and ty man of sep 
managing his large vroperty with a judgment an 

care woolly of an older and a | he He was 
very fortunate to have found in early life so shrewd 
a patron, and afterwards so true a friend as 
Phineas T. Barnum, and it is pleasant to know 
that that warm and friendly relationship still exists. 

We have hithert» talked of the General as a 
bachelor, but we have now to look upén him from 
a more interesting point of view—that of a married 
man. Nature, it seems, in her wonderful laws of 
compensation had provided a suitable mate for one, 
who, as the smaliest man in the world, had been 
the wonder of the world, and this predestined bride 
is Miss Lavinia Warren. They met, of course, by 
chance, as the song says, but a juvenile blind 
was about at the moment, and the electric spark of 
love entered at once the bosom of both. They were 
introduced at Boston, but the meeting was of short 
duration, and nothing transpired to indicate the 
course that love was taking, save the interchange 
of glances. The mother of Lavinia, who was 
present, looked upon Mr. Stratton as a rival 
to her daughter, and made him the subject of 
criticism. She thought he was proud and aristo- 
cratic; besides, he was cultiva: a moustache, 
which was very offensive to her. When the little 
** Queen of Beauty,” arrived at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, in New York, she was visited by the élite 
and &terati of Gotham, ‘and among her many ad- 
mirers was Mr. Stratton, whose eyes had been en- 
tangled with hers at their first meeting in Boston. 

hatever may have been her emotions, with true 
womanly secretiveness she kept them to herself, 
saying little or nothing about tne little beau, who 
was now completely smitten by her. When she 
made a contract with Mr. Barnum to appear be- 
fore the public, Mr. S. found peculiar attractions 
atthe Museum ; and, turning his back upon Bridge- 
ort, and making the Museum his headquarters, 

e watched for opportunities to secure the society 
of Miss W. 

Mr. Stratton made an early avowal of his passion 
and Miss Warren, who dislikes affectation, an 
who is as truthful as she is fascinating, did not 
discourage the attentions of her lover. She ac- 
knowledged that his society was very agreeable to 
her, and that his absence was to her a source of 
—. Emboldened by the encouragement which 

e met, hé courageously “‘ popped the question,” 
to which Miss W. replied that she loved him, but 
could not agree to marry him without the consent 
of her parents; and “you know,” she added, 
archly, “that mother objects to your moustache.” 
“TI will cut that off and my ears also, if that will 
induce you to give an tive answer to my 
question.” No time was lost in ascertaining the 
opinion of the age on of Miss Warren; indeed, 
so anxious was Mr. Stratton to know their decision 
that he dispatched a messenger to Massachusetts, 
the next day, to find out the fate that awaited him 
in the future. 

In due time the messenger came, and the report 
was favorable. Had the report been adverse to 
their wishes it would not have prevented the alliance, 
for the parties were of age and competent, in every 
sense of that word, to act for themselves. Mr. 
Stratton has an ample fortune, and the financiering 
skill and experience to take care of it. Miss 


Warren, being of had a t to accept the 
hand and the heart of the lide Genmak. 
At first it was announced that the wedding would 


take place on St. Valentine’s day, but Mr. Stratton 
did not like to delay the ceremony, although Mr. 
Barnum exerted the utmost of hie endeavors to 
have him postpone the tying of the nuptial knot as 
long as possible, since the “little woman” was a 
star of attraction that crowded the Museum day 
and night, and Mr. Stratton had said, with em- 
phasis, that Miss Warren should not be exhibited 
after she had become his wife, not even to oblige 
his ay friend and patron Mr. Barnum. 

The interesting ceremony took place in Grace 
Church on Tuesday, the 10th inst., full particulars 
of which will be given in our next. In the mean- 
time, as every one wants to know something about 
the personal appesrance of the General’s bride, 
we give a peno of the Seaming 7006 2 ° 

iss Lavinia Warren was born, Oct. 31, 1842, in 
Middleboro’, Mass., where her parents, who are in 
comfortable circumstances, now reside. 

Until she was a year old, she'was of the usual 
size ; from that time she increased in stature slowly 
and ceased growing entirely when she was ten 
years of age. She attended school regularly with 
other children in the neighborh and found no 
difficulty whatever in keeping up with them in the 
classes she attended. At home, her good mother 
taught her how to sew, knit, cook, and do all man- 
ner of housework, so that she is really a good 
housekeeper. She also has a knowledge of fancy 
work, practised by ladies who have the leisure to 
devote themselves t. it. She is, in a word, an 
accomplished lady—intelligent, pleasant, modest 
andagreeable. Although she has only the stature 
of a small child, she has the sense of a woman. 
She speaks like an educated, full-grown woman, 
and selects such topics of conversation as a mature 
woman would select. Her size is that of a child, 
her language that of an adult. She is a woman in 
miniature, weighing 29 pounds and measuring 32 
inches in height. ‘The reader may choose from his 
lady acquaintances a ing woman, with dark 
hair and black eyes, symmetrical figure and soft 
voice, and, in his imagination, reduce her to the 
dimensions above named, leaving her mental and 
mora! faculties fully expanded, and he will have an 
idea of this charming little woman; or, he may re- 
verse the picture, and select a child of ect mold, 
with a finely-arched brow, dimpled cheeks, large, 
lustrous eyes, a nicely chiseled mouth, a rich har- 
vest of hair, and suddenly endow her with all the 
attributes and accomplishments of womanhood—a 
heart to love, a head to contrive, and a hand to 
execute ; giving her wit, imagination, humor, judg- 
ment, etc., and he can form some idea of Miss 
Lavinia Warren, the bride of Gen. Tom Thumb. 

Card Ph aphs ef the bride and bri 





have been publi by Anthony, 501 Broadway. 
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THE FORTUNE-HUNTER’S SECOND 
CHOICE. 


BY A. M. H. FREEMAN. 


" SWEET maiden of the dreamy eyes, lift up thy lowly 
head, 

Restrain that look of proud surprise—my lady-wife is 
dead | 

The chains that ’round my restive heart her money 
did enfold, 

Have flown as the wild hunter’s dart, her grave lies 
damp and cold! 


“*And now upon thy choice I press her jewels and her 
land— 


The brimful cup of happiness her wealth could not 
command ! 

Nay, start not—shrink not thus away—my heart’s 
whole love is thine, 

I scarce can wait the longed-for day that joins thy 
hand to mine!” 


“* Away! and o’er thy young bride’s grave shed time’s 
repentant tear, 

Ped rather trust the ocean’s wave than thy love bought 
£0 dear! 

The poor, chilled heart thy falsehood broke may 
never wake again, 

Its pulse stilled by the anvil-stroke of thy great greed 
of gain. 


“ The ‘spring’s sweet flowers may blossom o’er that 
grave’s deserted spot, 

Yet summer’s sun can ne’er restore the love so soon 
forgot! 

So thou can’st never win this heart to take her vacant 
Place, 

Time cannot change thy acted part, nor her deep 
wrongs efface.” 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 











As the boat drew up to the Temple pier, the only 
person waiting to embark was a woman, a little 
body in a brown faded silk dress. Whether, seeing 
his additional freight was to be so trifling, the 

er of the steamer did not take the usual care 
to bring it alongside, certain it is that in some way 
the woman fell in stepping on board, her knees on 
the boat, her feet hanging down to the water. 
Lionel, who was sitting near, sprang forward and 
pulled her out of danger. 

“I declare I never ought to come aboard these 
nasty steamers!” she exclaimed, as he placed her 
in a seat. ‘I’m greatly obliged to you, sir; I 
might have gone in else; there’s no saying. The 
last time I was aboard one I was in danger of being 
killed. I fell through the porthole, sir.” 

“Indeed!” responded Lionel, who could not be 
so discourteous as not to answer. ‘‘ Perhaps your 
sight is net good ?” 

“Well, yes it is, sir, as good as most folks’ at 
middle age. I get timid aboard ’em, and it makes 
me confused and awkward, and I suppose I don’t 
mind where I put my feet. This was in Liverpool, 
sir, a week or two ago. It was a passenger ship 
just in from Australia, and the bustle and confu- 
sion aboard was dreadful—they say it’s mostly so 
with them vessels that are coming home. I had 
gone down to meet my husband, sir; he has been 
away four years—and it’s a pity he ever went, for 
all the good he has done. But he’s back safe him- 
self, so I must not grumble.” 

“ That’s ,” said Lionel. 

“True, sir. It would have been a strange thing 
if I had lost my life just as he had come home. 
And I should, but for a gentleman on board. He 
seized hold of me by the middle, and somehow 
contrived to drag me up again. A strong man he 
must have been! I shall always remember him 
with gratitade, I’m sure; as I shall you, sir. His 
name, my husband told me after, was Massing- 
bird.” 

All Lionel’s inertness was gone at the sound of 
the name. ‘‘ Massingbird!” he repeated. 

“Yes, sir. He had come home in the ship from 
the same port as my husban'!—Melbourne. Quite 
a gentleman, my husband said he was, with grand 
relations in England. He had not been out there 
over long—hardly as long as my husband, I fancy— 
and my husband don’t think he has made much— 
any more than himself has.” 

Lionel had regained all his outward impassive- 
ness. He stood by the talkative woman, his arms 
folded. ‘‘ What sort of a looking man was this 
Mr. Massingbird?” he asked. ‘I knew a gentle- 
men on:e of that name, who went to Australia.” 

The woman glanced up at him, measuring his 
height. ‘1 should say he was as tall as you, sir, 
or clese upon it, but he was broader made, and had 
got a stoop in the shoulders. He was dark; had 
dark eyes and hair, and a pale face. Not the clear 
paleness of your face, sir, but one of them sallow 
faces that get darker and yellower with travelling; 
never red.” 

Every word was as fresh testimony to the sus- 
pieion that it was Frederick Massingbird. ‘‘ Had 
he a black mark upon his cheek?” inquired 
Lionel. 

“Likely he might have had, sir, but I couldn’t 
see his cheeks. He wore a sort of fur cap with the 
ears tied down. My husband saw a good bit of him 
on the voyage, though he was only a middle-deck 
passenger, and the gentleman was a cabin. His 
friends have had a surprise before this,” she con- 
tinued, after a pause. He told my husband that 
they all supposed him dead; had thought he had 
been dead this two years and more past, and he 
had never sent home to eontradict it. 

Then it was Frederick Massingbird! Lionel 


Verner quitted the woman’s side, and leaned over 
the rail of the steamer, apparently watching the 
water. He eould not, by any dint of reasoning or 


supposition, make out the mystery. How Freder- 
ick Massingbird could be alive, or being alive, why 
he had not come home before to claim Sibylla— 
why he had not claimed her before she left Austra- 
lia—why he did not claim her now he was come. 
A man without a wife might go roving where he 
would and as long as he would, letting his friends 
think him dead if it pleased him; but a man with 
a wife could not, in his sane senses, be supposed 
toactso. It was a strange thing his meeting with 
this woman—a singular coincidence, one that he 
would hard'y have believed, if related to him, as 
happening to another. 

It was striking five when he again knocked at 
Dr. Cannonby’s. He wished to see Captiin Can- 
nonby still ; it would be the crowning confirmation ; 
but ke had no doubt whatever that that gentleman’s 
report would be, “‘ I saw Frederick Massingbird die, 
as 1 believed—and I quitted him immediately. I 
conclude that I must have been in error in sup- 
posing he was dead.” 

Dr. Cannonby had returned, the servant said. 
He desired Lionel to walk in, and threw open the 
door of the roow. Seven or eight people were sit- 
ting in it waiting. The servant had evidently mis- 


taken him for a patient, and placed him there ta |- 


wait his turn with the rest. He took his card from 
his pocket, wrote on it a few words, and desired 
the servant to carry it t> his master. 

The man came back with an apology. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Will you step this 
way ?”’ 

The physician was bowing a lady out as he en- 
tered the room—a room lined with books, and con- 
taining casts of heads. He came forward to shake 
hands, a cordial-mannered man. He knew Lionel 
by reputation, but had never seen him. 

* My visit was not to you, but to your brother,” 
explained Lionel. ‘I was in hopes to have found 
him here.” 

‘Then he and you have been playing at cross- 
purposes to-day,” remarked the doctor with a 
smile. ‘Lawrence started this morning for Ver- 
ner’s Pride.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Lionel. 
indeed!” he uttered to himself. 

“He heard some news in Paris which concerned 
you, I believe, and hastened home to pay you a 
visit.” 

‘*Which concerned me!” repeated Lionel. 

“Or rather Mrs. Massingbird—Mrs. Verner, I 
should say.” 

A sickly smile crossed Lionel’s lips. Mrs. Mas- 
singbird! Was it already known? 

“Why,” he asked, ‘‘ did you call her Mrs. Mas- 
singbird ?” 

“I beg your pardon for my inadvertence, Mr. 
Verner,” was the reply of Dr. Cannonby. “ Law- 
rence knew hér as Mrs. Massingbird, and on his 
return from Australia he frequently spoke of her to 
me as Mrs. Massingbird, so that I got into the 
habit of thinking of her as such. It was not until 
he went to Paris that he heard she had exchanged 
the name for that of Verner.” 

A thought crossed Lionel that this was the news 
which had taken Captain Cannonby down to him. 
He might know of the existence of Frederick 
Massingbird, and had gone to break the news 
to him, Lionel; to tell him that his wife was not 
his wife. 

“You do not know precisely what his business 
was with me ?” he inquired, quite wistfully. 

“No, I don’t. I don’t know that it was much 
beyond the pleasure of seeing you and Mrs. Ver- 
ner.” 

Lionel rose. 

“IfI1—” 

“But you will stay and dine with me, Mr. 
Verner ?” 

‘Thank you, Iam going back at once. I wish 
to be home this evening, if possible, and there’s 
nothing to hinder it now.” 

‘A letter or two has come for Lawrence since 
the morning,” observed the doctor as he shook 
hands. ‘ Will you take charge of them for him ?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

Dr. Cannonby turned to a letter rack over the 
mantelpiece, selected three letters from it, and 
handed ther to Lionel. 

Back again all the weary way. His strong sus- 
picions were no longer suspicions now, but con- 
firmed certainties. The night grew dark—it was 
not darker than the cloud which had fallen upon his 
spirit. : 

"Shoughtwns busy with his brain. How could it 
be otherwise? Should he get home to find the news 
public property? Had Captain Cannonby made it 
known to Sibylla? Most fervently did he hppe not. 
Better that he, Lionel, should be by her side to help 
her to bear it when the dreadful news came out. 
Next came another thought. Suppose Frederick 
Massingbird should haye discovered himself? 
should have gone to Verner’s Pride to take posses- 
sion ?>—his home now, his wife. Lionel might get 
back to find that he had no longer a place there. 

Lionel found his carriage waiting at the station. 
He had ordered it to be so? Wigham was with 
it. A very coward now, he scarcely dared ask 
questions. 

“Has Captain Cannonby arrived at the house to- 
day, do you know, Wigham ?” 

“ Who, sir!” 

“ A strange gentleman from London. Captain 
Cannonby.” 

“T can’t rightly say, sir. I have been about in 
the stables all day. I saw a strange gentleman 
cross the yard: just at dinner-time, one I’d never 
seen afore. May be it was him.” 

A feeling came over Lionel that he could not see 
Captain Cannonby before them all. Better send 
for him to a private room, and get the communica- 
tion over. What his after course would be was 
another matter. Yes, better in all ways. 

“ Drive round to the yard, Wigham,” he said, as 
the coachman was about to turn on to the terrace. 

And Wigham obeyed. 


“Cross purposes 





He got out. He went in at the back door, almost 





as if he were slinking into'the house stealthily, 


traversed the passages, and the lighted hall. 
At the very moment that he put his foot on its tes- 
selated floor, a sudden commotion was heard up the 
stairs. A door was flung open, and Sibylla, with 
cheeks inflamed and breath panting, flew down, her 
convulsive cries echoing through the house. She 
saw Lionel, and threw herself into his arms. 

“Oh, Lionel, what is this wicked story?” she 
sobbed. “It isnottrue! It cannot be true that 
I am not your wife and——” 

“Hush, my darling!” he whispered, placing his 
hand across her mouth. “Weare not alone!” 

They certainly were not! Out of the drawing- 
rooms, out of the dining-room, had poured the 
guests; out of the kitchen came peeping the ser- 
vants. Deborah West stood on the stairs like a 
statue, her hends clasped, and Mademoiselle 
Benoite frantically inquired what anybody had been 
doing to her mistress. All stared in amazement. 
She in that terrible state of agitation, Lionel sup- 
porting her with his white and haughty face. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, waving them off. 
‘Mrs. Verner is not well. Come with me, 
Sibylla.” 

Waving them off still, he drew her into the study, 
closed the door and bolted it. She clung to him 
like one in the extremity of terror, her throat heav- 
ing convulsively. 

**Oh, Lionel! is it true that he is come back? 
That he did not die? What will become of me? 
Tell me that they have been deceiving me: that it 
is not true!” 

He could not tell her so. He wound his arms 
tenderly round her and held her face to his breast, 
and laid his own down upon it. ‘Strive for calm- 
ness,” he murmured, his heart aching for her. ‘I 
will protect you so long as ] shall have the power.” 

Miss Deborah West did not believe in ghosts. 
Miss Deb, setting aside a few personal weaknesses 
and vanities, was a strong-minded female, and no 
more believed in ghosts than she did in Master 
Cheese’s delicate copstitution, which required to be 
supplied with an unlimited quantity of tarts and 
other dainties to keep up his strength between 
meals. The commotion respecting Frederick Mas- 
singbird, that his ghost had arrived from Australia 
and “ walked,” reached the ears of Miss Deb. 

Though not much inclined to reticence in gen- 
eral, she observed it now, saying nothing to Amilly. 
The storm came on, and they sat and watched it. 
Supper time approached, and Master Cheese was 
punctual. 

Deborah West lay awake tarough the «ive-long 
night, tossing from side to side in her perplexity 
and thought. Something strict in her notions, she 
deemed it a matter of stern necessity, of positive 
duty, that Sibylla should retire, at any rate, for a 
time, from the scenes of busy life. To enable her 
to do this, the news must be breken to her. But 
how? 

Ay, how? Deberah West rose in the morning 
with the difficulty unsolved. She supposed she 
must do it herself. She believed it was as 
much a duty laid upon her, the imparting these 
tidings to Sibylla, as the separating herself from all 
social ties, the instant it was so imparted, would be 
the duty of Sibylla herself. Deborah West went 
about her occupations that morning, one imperative 
sentence ever in her thoughts: “It must be done! 
it must be done!” 

She carried it about with her, ever saying it, 
through the whole day. She shrank, both for 
Sibylla’s sake and her own, from the task she was 
imposing upon herself; and, as we all do when we 
have an unpleasant office to perform, she put it off 
to the last. Early in the morning she had said I 
will go to Verner’s Pride after breakfast and tell 
her; breakfast over, she said I will have my dinner 
first and go then. 

But the afternoon passed on, and she did not go. 
Every little trivial domestic duty was made an ex- 
euse for delaying it. Miss Amilly, finding her 
sister unusually bad company, went out to drink 
tea with some friends. The time came for order- 
ing in tea at home, and still Deborah had not 
gone. 

She made the tea and presided at the table. But 
she could eat nothing—to the inward gratification 
of Master Cheese. There happened to be shrimps— 
a dish which that gentleman preferred, if anything, 
to pickled herrings, and by Miss Deborah’s want of 
appetite he was able to secure her share and his 
own, including the heads and tails. He would un- 
commonly have liked to secure Jan’s share also; 
but Miss Deborah filled a plate and put them aside 

st Jan came in. Jan’s pressure of work 
caused him of late to be irregular at his meals. 

Scarcely was the tea over, and Master Cheesc 
gone, when Mr. Bourne called. Deborah, the one 
thought uppermost in her mind, closed the door, 
and spoke out what she had heard. The terrible 
fear, her own distress, Jan’s belief that it was Fred 
himself, Jan’s representation that Mr. Bourne also 
believed it. Mr. Bourne, leaning forward until his 
pale face ani his iron gray hair nearly touched 
hers, whispered in answer that he did not think 
there was a doubt of it. 

Then Deborah did nerve herself to the task. On 
the departure of the vicar she started for Verner’s 
Pride and asked to see Sibylla. The servsnts 
would have shown her to the drawing-room, but she 
preferred to go up to Sibylla’s chamber. The com- 
pany were yet in the dining-room. 

How long Sibylla kept her waiting there she 
searcely knew. Sibylla was not in the habit of put- 
ting herself to inconvenience for her sisters. The 
message was taken to her—that Miss West waited 
in her chamber—as she entered the drawing-room. 
And there Sibylla let her wait. One or two more 
messages to the same effect were delivered; they 
produced no impression, and Deborah began to 
think she should not get to.see her that night. 

But Sibylla came up at length, and Deborah en- 
tered upon her task. Whe'her she accomplished 
it clumsily, or whether Sibylla’s ill-disciplined mind 
was wholly in fault, certain it is that there ensued 





a loud and unpleasant scene. The scene to which 
you were a witness. Scarcely giving herself time 
te take in more than the bare fact hinted at by 
Deborah—that her first husband was believed to be 
alive—not waiting to inquire a single particular, 
she burst out of the room and went shrieking down 
the stairs, flying into the arms of Lionel, who at 
that moment had entered. 

Lionel could not speak comfort to her. Or, at 
the best, comfort of a most negative nature. He 
held her to him in the study, the door locked 
against intruders. They were somewhat at cross- 
purposes. Lionel supposed that the information 
had been imparted to her by Captain Cannonby ; he 
never doubted but that she had been told Frederick 
Massingbird had returned and was on the scene; 
that he might come in any moment—even that very 
present one as they spoke—to put in his claim to 
her. Sibylla, on the contrary, did not think (what 
little she was capable of thinking) that Lionel had 
had previous information of the watter. 

‘¢ What am I to do?’ she cried, her emotion be- 
coming hysterical, “‘Oh, Lionel! don’t you give 
me up!” 

“I would have got here earlier had there been 
means,” he soothingly said, wisely evading all 
answer tothe last suggestion. ‘‘I feared he would 
be telling you in my absence; better that you 
should have heard of it from me.” 

She lifted her face to look at him. ‘Then you 
know it!” 

“T have known it this day or two. My journey 
to-day-——” 

She broke out into a violent fit of emotion, 
shrieking, trembling, clinging to Lionel, calling out 
at the top of her voice that she would not leave him. 
All his efforts were directed to stilling the noise. 
He implored her to be tranquil ; to remember there 
were listeners around. He pointed out that until 
the blow actually fell, there was no necessity for 
those listeners to be made cognizant of it. All 
that he could do for her protection and comfort he 
would do, he earnestly said. And Sibylla subsided 
into a softer mood, and cried quietly. 

“T’d rather die,” she sobbed, “than have this 
disgrace brought upon me.” 

Lionel put her into the large armchair, which 
remained in the study still—the old armchair of 
Mr, Verner. He stood by her and held her hands, 
his pale face, grave, sad, loving, bent towards her 
with the most earnest sympathy. She lifted her 
eyes to it, whispering : 

“* Will they say you are not my husband ?” 

‘*Hush, Sibylla! There are moments, even yet, 
when I deceive myself into a fancy that it may be 
somehow averted. I cannot understand how he 
can be alive. Has Cannonby told you whence the 
error arose ?” 

She did not answer. She began to shake again; 
she tossod back her golden hair. Some blue rib- 
borfs had been wreathed on it for dinner; she pulled 
them out and threw them on the ground, her hair 
partially falling with their departure. 

“*T wish I could have some wine ?” 

He moved to the door to get it for her. ‘ Don’t 
you let herin, Lionel,” she called out as he un- 
locked it. 

** Who ?” 

‘That Deborah. I hate her now,” was the un- 
generous remark. 

Lionel opened the door, called to Tynn, and 
dseired him to bring wine. ‘‘ Whzt time did Cap- 
tain Cannonby get here ?” he whispered as he took 
it from the butler. 

* ‘Who, sir?” asked Tynn. 

‘ ‘Captain Cannonby.” 

Tynn paused, like one who does not v nderstand. 

**There’s no gentleman here of that name, sir. 
A Mr. Rushworth called tc-day, and my mistress 
asked him to stay dinner. He is in the drawing- 
room now. There is no other stranger.” 

‘* Has Captain Cannonby not been here at all ?” 
reiterated Lionel. ‘‘ He left London this morning 
to come,” 

Tynn shook his head to express a negative. 
“ He has not arrived, sir.” 

Lionel went in again, his feelings undergoing 
sort of revalsion, for there now peeped out a glim- 
mer of hope. So long as the nearly certain convic- 
tion on Lionel’s mind was not confirmed by posi- 
tive testimony—as he expected Captain Cannonby’s 
would be—he could not entirely lose sight of all 
hope. That he most fervently prayed the blow 
might not fall, might even now be averted, you will 
readily believe. Sibylla had not been to him the 
wife he had fondly hoped for; she provoked him 
every hour in the day; she appeared to do what she 
could wilfully to estrange his affection. He was 
conscious of all this; he was all too conscious that 
his inmost love was another’s, not hers; but he lost 
sight of himself in anxiety for her—it was for her 
sake he prayed and hoped. Whether she was his 
wife by law or not; whether she was loved or hated, 
Lionel’s course of duty lay plain before him now— 
to shield her, as far as he might be allowed, in all 
care and tenderness. He would have shed his last 
drop of blood to promote her comfort—he would 
have sacrificed every feeling of his heart for her 
sake. 

The wine in his hand, he turned into the room 
again. A change had taken place in her aspect. 
She had left the chair, and was standing against 
the wall opposite the door, her tears dried, her eyes 
unnaturally bright, her cheeks burning. 

“Lionel,” she uttered, a catching of the breath 
betraying her emotion, “if he is alive, whose 
Verner’s Pride ?” ° 

“ His,” replied Lionel, in a low tone. 

She shrieked out, very much after the manner of 
a petulant child. 

“I won’t leave it!—I won’t leave Verner’s Pride! 
You could not be so cruel as to wish me. Wh° 
says he is alive? Lionel, I ask you who it is th 
says he is alive ?” 

“Hush, my dear! This excitement will do you 
a world of harm, and it cannot mend the matte!, 
however it may be. I want to know who told yo* 
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of this, Sibylla. I supposed it to be Cannonby; 
put Tynn says Cannonby has not been here.” 

The question appeared to divert her thoughts into 
another channel. : 

“Cannonby! What should bring him here? 
Did you expect him to come ?” 

“ Drink your wine, and then I will tell you,” he 
said, holding the glass towards her. 

She pushed the wine from her capriciously. ‘I 
don’t want wine now. I am het. I should like 
some water.” 7 

“JT will' get it for you directly. Tell me, first of 
all, how you came to know of this ?” 

“Deborah told me. She sent for me out of the. 
drawing-room where I was so happy, totell me this 
horrid tale.’ Lionel ”—sinking her voice again to 
a whisper—“ is—he—here ?” 

“I cannot tell you” 

“But you must teil me,” she passionately inter- 
rupted. “I will know. Ihave a right to know it, 
Lienel.” 

«When I say I cannot tell you, Sibylla, I mean 
that I cannot tell you' withany.certainty. I will 
tell you all I do know. Some one is in the 
neighborhood who bears a great resemblance to 

. He is seen sometimes at night; and—and— 
I have other testimony that‘he has returned from 
Australia.” 

«What will be done if he comes here ?” 

Lionel was silent. : 

“ Shall you fight him ?” 

“Fight him!” echoed Lionel. ‘ No.” 

“You will give up Verner’s Pride without a 
struggle? You will give up me! Then, are you a 
coward, Lionel Verner ?” 

“You know that I would give up neither wil- 
lingly, Sibylla.” 

Grievously pained was his tone as he replied to 
her. She was meeting this as she did most other 
things—without sense or reason; not as athinking, 
rational being: Her manner was loud, her emotion 
violent; but, deep and true, her grief was not. 
Depth of feeling, truth of naturé, were qualities 
that never yet had place in Sibylla Verner. Not 
once, throughout all their married life, had Lionel 
been so painfully impressed with the fact as he 
was now. 

“ Am I to die for the want of that water?” she 


resumed. “If you don’t get it for me I shall ring’ 


for the servants te bring it.” 

He opened the door again without a word. He 
knew quite well that she had thrown in’ that little 
shaft about ringimg for the servants, because ‘it 
would not be pleasant to him that the servants 
should intrude upon themthen. Outside the door, 
about to knock at it, was Deborah West. 

“1 must go home,” she whispered. ‘‘ Mr. Ver- 
ner, how sadly she is meeting this!” 

The very thought that was im Lionel’s heart. But, 
not to another would he cast a shade of reflection 
on his wife. a 

“Tt is a terrible thing for any one to meet,” he 
answered. “I could have wished, Miss West, 
that you had not imparted it to her. Better that 
I should have done it, when it must have been 
done.” 

“T did it from a good motive,” was the reply of 
Deborah, who was looking sadly downhearted, and 
had evidently been crying. . ‘She ought to leave 
you until some certainty is arrived at.” 

“Nonsense! No,” said Lionel. “I beg you— 
I beg you, Miss West, not to say’ anything more 
that can distress or disturb her: If the—the—ex- 
plosion comes, of course it must come; and we 


must all meet it as we best'may, and see then what’ 


is best to be done.” 

“But it is not right that she should remain with 
you in this uncertainty,” urged Deborah, who could 
be obstinate when she thought she had cause. 
“The world will not deem it to be'right. You 
should remember this.” - ' 

“TI do not act to please the world. I am respon- 
sible to God and my conscience.” 

“Responsible to. Good gracious Mr. Ver- 
ner!’’ returned Deborah, every line in her face ex 
pressing astonishment. ‘You call keeping her 
with you acting as:a responsible man ought! If 
Sibylla’s husband is living, you must’ put her away 
from your side.” 

“When the time shall come. Until then, my 
duty—as I judge itis to keep her by my side; to 
shelter her from harm and annoyance, petty as well 
as great.” 

“You deem that your duty!” 

“I do,” he firmly answered. “My duty to her 
and to God.” 

Deborah shook her head and her hands. 

“Tt ought not to be let go on,” she said, moving 
nearer to the study door. ‘I shall urge the leav- 
ing you upon her.” 

Lionel calmly laid his hand upon the lock. 

“Pardon me, Miss West. I cannot allow my 
wife to be subjected to it.” 

“But if she is not your wife ?” 

A streak of red came into his pale face. 

“It has yet to be proved that she is not. Until 
that time shall come, Miss West, she is my wife, 
and I shall protect her as such.” 

“ You will not let me see her ?”” asked Deborah, 
for his hand was not lifted from the handle. 

“No. Not if your object be the motives you 
avow. Sleep a night upon it, Miss West, and see 
if you do not change your mode of thinking and 
come over to mine. Return here in the morning 
With words of love and comfort for her, and none 
will welcome you more sincerely than I.” 

“ Answer me one thing, Mr. Verner. Do you 
believe in your heart that Frederick Massingbird 
is alive and has returned ?” 

“ Unfortunately I have no resource but to believe 
it,” he replied. 

“Then, to your way of thinking, I can never 
come,” returned Deborah in some agitation. ‘It 
is just sin, Mr. Verner, in the sight of Heaven.” 

“I think not,” he quietly answered. “I am 
content to let Heaven judge me, and the motives 
that actuate me; a judgment more merciful than 
man’s,” 





Deborah West, in her conscientious but severe 
rectitude, turned to the hall door and departed, her 
hands uplifted still. Lionel ordered Tynn to at- 
tend Miss West home, He then procured some 
water for his wife and carried it in, as he had pre- 
viously carried in the wine. 

A fruitless service. Sibylla rejected it. She 
wanted neither water nor anything else, were all 
the thanks Lionel received, querulously spoken. 
He laid the glass upon the table; and, sitting down 
by her side in all patience, he set himself to the 
work of soothing her, gently and lovingly as though 
she had been what she was showing herself—a 


" wayward child. 


(To be continued.) 











A SKATING SONG. 
BY W. W. CALDWELL. 


In azure deep the fair moon keeps 
Her royal court above; 
On every side, in silver pride, 
The stars attendant move. 
O’er fields of snow the keen winds blow, 
Sharply the ice-banks gleam ; 
But nought care we, as merrily 
We skim the frozen stream. 


In mystic dance, as we advance, 
The forest trees glide by, 

Like stately set in minuet, 
Beneath some princely eye. 

No murmur now from leafy bough, 
All silent as a dresm, 

But nought care we, as merrily 
We skim the frozen stream. 


With cheeks aglow the maidens go; 
How bright their dark eyes be! 

Each finds anear some cavalier, 
But Margery stays with me. 

Her gentle face and youthful grace 
To me unrivalled seem, 

As side by side we onward glide, 
And skim the frozen stream. 








A FEMALE BRAVE. 
Firty or sixty years ago Ireland might be 


called the classic land of the duello, where men 
fought their way to eminence even in peaceable 
professions, and could only hope to retain it by the 
same unhesitating spirit. It is not so generally 
known, however, that this same recklessness was 
occasionally engendered in the bosoms of the fairer 
sex, partly, as it may be supposed, from the fact of 
hearing their male relatives speak of duelling as a 
matter of course, which no man either wished or 
hoped to avoid, and partly from the rollicking sort 
of life and imperfect education which at that period 
even females of the upper classes led and received. 
Faulty and tobe deprecated, however, as this feel- 
ing might be, in one instance it had a fortunate 
termination, and procured for the Irish peerage one 
of its afterwards most brilliant and’ respected ma- 
trons, 

The matter happened thus: 

Near one of the principal western towns and sea- 
ports resided the respectable family of the B——s; 
amd at the time we speak of their house was blessed 
with one-fair daughter, and no more. Miss Chris- 
tine B—— was a belle, a beauty and the spoiled 
darling ofa quiet, easy-tempered father and mother, 
who allowed her in everything to have her own 
way. She was a -very lovely, high-spirited girl, 
rendered inordinately vain by admiration and 
parental indulgence, and so proud of her own 
peerless attractions as to fancy that no station or 
rank'was too high for her to hope to reach. With 
such maniféld means of conquest, of course she 
was surrounded by admirers wherever she went; 
and although now and then she condescended to 
give a certain amount of encouragement to some 
of them, still, when they pressed for a final answer 
it-was always given in a way fatal to their hopes. 
Hence it was that after a season or two she had 
earned for herself the name of a heartless coquette, 
whose sole aim was to amuse herself at the ex- 
pense of others. Her popularity did not diminish, 
however, as her respectability was undoubted and 
her social talents great, and, on the whole, she was 
regarded as one who possessed many good and 
amiable traits to counterbalance her more obvious 
and distasteful ones. ; 

About this time there arrived on a sporting visit 
to one ef her friends a young gentleman, who was 
both an “honorable” and a “‘M.P.” He was the 
only son of a nobleman of great wealth and ancient 
title, and was perfectly alive to the value which 
these claims gave him to the consideration of others 
and to his own self-esteem. He was very young, 
not more than three-and-twenty, and looked to be 
even than he was, for he was slim, not 
tall, and with delicate features and particularly 
light hair. He was handsome enough to be admired 
by those who were influenced by his tank and ex- 
pectations, and in his own esteem he was under- 
stood to have no superior. 

Soon after his arrival in her neighborhood he was 
introduced to the fair Christine, and from that mo- 
ment became her shadow. At first she avoided 
him and treated him coldly, speaking of him 
slightingly, and ridiculing his pretensions to be 
considered as either a very agreeable or a very 
fortunate man; for in his looser moments he had 
spoken freely to his companions of his wonderful 
suecess as a lover, and of the many conquests he 
had made. Miss B—— had heard from the sister 
of one of his male friends that he had even gone 
so far as to set her down as one of the list of the 
vanquished, and had Jaid a wager that before he 
left the country he would bring the universal con- 
queror to his feet—not with the idea of marrying, 
but of laughing at her. Strange to say, however, 





the information thus given her as a warning had an 
effect on her contrary to that which it was expected 
it would. She kept her mind to herself, but from 
that time forward it was evident that she was 
gradually yielding to the fascinations of the Hon. 
George, and was unwittingly creeping within the 
treacherous folds with which he meant to envelope 
her.. She rode out with him alone, talked to him 
in preference to others, dismissed partners in the 
ball-room te become his, sang when he asked her, 
and, in point of fact, appeared to be fast approach- 
ing to that stage of devotion to which it was his 
aim to bring her. When this had gone on for some 
weeks, he began to feel that he had sufficiently 
proved his power, and showed a wish to “ draw off.” 
His fair friend, however, either did not understand 
these recalcitrant symptoms, or did not wish to 
countenance them. Nevertheless, she took no um- 
brage at his new coldness, and still continued to 
seek his society and to claim his attentions as 


At length, as if wearied by her persevering affec- 
tion—which no effort, almost no insult on his part 
apparently could diminish—he announced at a din- 
ner-party at which they both were, that he was 
about to leave his western friends in a day or two. 
To this Miss B—— made no demur, and offered no 
opposition; neither did her spirits flag, nor was 
she seen to drop a single tear, or spoil her beauti- 
ful brow by a frown. It was even remarked that 
her spirits on that evening were higher than usual, 
in proof of which she made a point of somewhat 
departing from feminine timidity, and showing her 
power in unaccustomed ways. For instance, 
greatly to the honorable George’s annoyance (who 
thought himself the magnet of attraction), she fol- 
lowed the gentlemen into the billiard-room, with 
two or three of her young lady friends, and insisted 
on playing a game with him. She beat him, too; 
and this only added to his disgust. Tired of this 
amusement, the gentlemen proposed to adjourn to 
the shooting gallery, in order to determine a disputed 
peint. Hither also Miss B——and her female 
friends persisted in following them, very much to 
the delight of every one but the Honorable George. 
Almost as they entered the gallery he ventured a 
reproof to her in an undertone, by saying that he 
had hardly expected to find her sympathising in so 
very unfeminine a pursuit. This did not repress 
her ardor, and she answéred lightly that it was evi- 
dent he did not know either her habits or her tastes, 
or he would not have been astonished at anything 
she did. After saying which, she proceeded to- 
wards a rack where several pairs of pistols hung, 
and choosing one of them, whilst she handed him 
another—or, at least, offered it for his acceptance— 
she challenged him to shoot with her at the target 
which stood at the bottom of the room. This she 
did amidst the loud applause of her male friends, 
who saw nothing disreputable or unfeminine in her 
challenge. Her lover, however, still held back. 

“T fear, Mr. H——,” she said to him, “that you 
are only a carpet-knight, and that any conquest you 
will ever make will be in other fields than those of 
Mars. Come, take your pistol, and do not be 
afraid of so weak a foe asIam. I will wager this 
pretty brooch of mine against your brilliant, so 
that, whether I win or lose, you will still dwell in 
my remembrance for ever.” 

Goaded into compliance, he bowed at last, and 
said that even the whims of so fair an opponent 
must be humored. 

The first shot was conceded to her, and she just 
missed the bull’s eye, but touched its outward 
circle. 

“I will do better the next time,” she said quietly, 
handing her pistol to be reloaded, ‘‘ as I see where 
my error lies. I ought to have done better, how- 
ever; only, as papa says, my pistol-hand is a little 
rusty.” 

The Honorable George followed, but with a less 
steady aim. He was wide of the mark, and was 
laughed at for his failure by all but Miss B——. 

“Nay, gentlefolks,” she said, gaily, “do not 
blame him, for evidently his practice has been in 
drawing-rooms, not in shooting-galleries. Look, 
Mr. H——,” she went on, addressing him; “ you 
depressed your weapon a thought too low, and a 
point-biank aim, like a point-blank intention, is 
the surest way to escape disgrace. Watch me, and 
if you are wise take example by what I shall do.” 

This time she pierced the very heart of the mark, 
and that done she flung aside the weapon. 

‘*NowI shall go and have my tea,” she said, 
entwining the waist of one of her young friends 
caressingly ; ‘and having conquered Mr. H—— on 
two fields, on one evening, I have reason to be amply 
satisfied.” 

It was observed that during the remainder of the 
evening the Honorable George was much morc 
respectful to her than he had been for a week 
before. 

A day or two passed over, during which the 
Honorable George and Miss B—— did not meet. 
It was understood, however, that he was about to 
leave the neighborhood on the next morning, and 
on the evening previous he was returning from pay- 
ing a farewell visit to a family on the outskirts of 
the town, when, at a turn of the lonely road, he was 
met by Miss B—— on horseback. He was about 
to pass her with a bow, when she turned her herse’s 
head and rode beside him. 

** You are about to leave us to-morrow, I under- 
stand, Mr. H——,” she said at last, after waiting a 
minute or two for his address. 

“T regret to say that I am compelled to do so,” 
he replied. 

“You will go away richer than you came, I 
hope ?” 

“ Richer in friends, certainly,” with a bow. 

“ And—in bets, tov, or I am greatly misin- 
formed,” she said, gravely. 

“I do not understand you, Miss ——” 

“T thought you would not, sir,” she said, more 
seriously than before. ‘‘Ido not wonder that you 
should study to forget what no honorable or upright 
man would like to remember. Answer me, if you 
please, and pray endeavor to go as straight to the 


mark asI did the other evening. Yu sought my 
acquaintance, and you persisted in your advances 
when they were distasteful to me; dave you say 
why ?” 

“J—I admired you—as a friend.” 

**You followed me, sir,” she went on, “ and in- 
sisted on showering those attentions on me which, 
from a man to a woman, may be taken in either of 
two ways—that is, either as the vilest of insults or 
the greatest of compliments. Which ef these was 
your meaning, Mr. H—— ?” 

“ Not as insults, certainly.” 

“T am glad to hear it, sir, for your own sake,” 
she persevered. ‘‘ Why, then, did you make a bet 
of a hundred pounds that you would conquer and 
bring me to your feet? Pray do not deny the fact, 
or you will force me to tell the gentleman with 
whom you made it that you have branded him as a 
liar by saying what was not the fact.” 

The Henorable George was dumb-foundered. 

“*T am glad to see, sir, that you have prudence 
enough left to be silent,” she said. “And now 
listen to me, Mr. H——, for your own discreditable 
amusement, you have ventured to trifle with my 
feelings, careless whether my reputation should 
suffer or my peace of mind be gone. I have no 
brother to protect me from such unmanly attempts, 
nor would I ask him, even if I had, as I am quite 
able to protect myself. You owe me reparation 
for this inexcusable wrong, and I beg leave to tell 
you, calmly and dispassionately, that the debt must 
be paid, and that until it is so you shall not leave 
this neighborheod unpunished. What form it shall 
take, sir, I leave to your own heart and judgment 
to determine, but I solemnly warn you that no mode 
of escape open to you shall be available until my 
friends are well assured that I have no further 
reason to complain. Should I not have a full and 
satisfactory explanation to-night, I shall deal with 
you in another manner before you commence your 
journey to-morrow, and should you prefer a das- 
tardly retreat in the dark to a more honorable 

course of proceeding, be assured, sir, that I shall 
find means to reach you, go where you will.” 

She turned her horse, broke into a gallop, and 
left her lover in amaze. 

The course she took might have been a doubtful 
one with many, but she had accurately gauged her 
man, and knew the treatment neeessary for his con 
stitution. He went home, pondered deeply, and 
long before midnight Miss B—— was favored with 
« repentant letter, in which was contained an offer 
of his hand. 





THE DEFENCES OF SAVANNAH. 
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THE REBEL FINANCES. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
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Total Ex ecvcccce 727 322 
Balances against the Treasury on 18th Feb., 

TUNE snccnsussosocbeosoess paesseenen seseee 26,439,572 
Amount of Expenditures. ..$443,411 

Balance .......+... sanadananie 14444307 

$457,855,704 

The balance consists in of the coin on hand, 

received from the Bank of Louisiana, and the remain- 


der in interest-bearing Treasury Notes. 


AMOUNT TO BE RAISED BY CONGRESS. 
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Leaving amount to be raised by Congress. .$357,929,229 
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THE WAR IN LOUISIANA—TOWING THE WOUNDED UNION SOLDIERS DOWN THE BAYOU ON A RAFI, ON 711i NIGHT OF JANUARY 14, APLER TLC BATILS 


“THE RUSH OF VICTORY.” 


Our sketch on page 348, representing 
the final charge at the battle of Stone river, or as 
itis more generally called, Murfreesboro’, is one 
of the most spirited pictures ever published. It 
well depicts the stirring scene it represents. Hav- 
ing already described the battle, we have now 
merely to explain our special sketch. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





SPECIAL ARTIST. 


Our Artist says: 

“The capture of Byrne’s rebel battery was a 
most gallant achievement, and worthy of the finest 
troops in the world. This battery consisted of two 
12-pound Napoleons, two howitzers and one six- 
pound rifled cannon. These were admirably 
served, and did considerable execution. Over it 
flaunted the colors of the 26th Tennessee and the 
standard of the 4th Florida regiments. It.was 


situated on a rising ground in a eornfield, while a 
forest at the back afforded an excellent retreat. 
After our troops, under Negley and others, had 
succeeded in crossing Stone river on Friday after- 
noon, and driven the enemy before them, a general 
rush was made to storm this battery, which still 
maintained its fire. The first regiments to reach 
this were the 78th Pennsylvania and 2ist Ohio, 
under lead of Col. Miller, who, though wounded, 


UF BAYUU IBCHE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OLk 


still kept the field, and acted thronghout with a 
valor worthy the days of Washington. Up went 
our brave boys bayonet in hand to the very muzzle 
of the guns, which still belched death to the ad- 
vancing line. The guns once reached the gunners 
were driven from them by our men, and the bat- 
tery was ourown. I must not forget to mention 
the valor of a little Tennessee drummer boy, who 
had thrown down his drum and taken a gun to 


SOENK LN NEW OnJ BANS—TuE 26TH MASS. YOL., COL. FARR, PRACTISING STREET FIRING IN CARONDELET STRERi.—)RUM 4 SKETCH BY OUR SPRCIAL ARTISC.—sEE PAGE 450. 





FRANK LESLEE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Lae ome me, He was one of the a 
re e battery 8 across one of the 
Napoleons, he somained asteide waving his hat 

cheering his comrades cn. I have placed him 
in my picture, an honor he well deserves. The 
wy wh 26th Semnenane Wise copseess ae 
a resistance, the re ting for m 
till a oe pony bayonet thrust threw his arm 
compelled him to drop them.” 





STREET SCENE IN NEW ORLEANS. 





TO-NIGHT. 

To-miauT I lift a flowing glass, 

The wine shall touch my quivering lip, 
It shall not flow to drown the past— 

But on its spell I'll cling and sip, 
Or think within its shady hues 

A spirit laves in pearly light, 

And bids a joyous laugh to-night. 


To-night I will remember all— 

All that is worth a kindly thought; 
The hours the wing of sorrow swept, 

The lessons. that her broodings taught, 
Shall mingle in a glowing train, 

With gems so deeply, purely bright, 

I could not help but laugh to-night. 


To-night no stranger hand shall clasp 
The fevered throbbings of my own, 
Nor pledge me in the brimming cup— 
I drink, and dream, and think alone. 
No friendly eye shall look in mine, 
Leat they might think the dimming sight 
Betrayed my will to faugh to-night. 
Jam. 10, 1868. Ww. 
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ESTHER VALE. 


BY HUBERT VERE. 


Estxsr VALE was but little more than a child 
in years, buf a woman’s soul looked out from her 
clear gray eyes, and every line of her proud, sweet 
face expressed character and refinement. Her 
forehead was broad and low, and was shaded by 
short loose curls of glossy brown. Her complexion 
was “darkly delicate;” her form was lithe and 
slender, but well rounded ; her step was like that of 
a young queen, and the proud lift of her head and 
her graceful movements greatly enhanced her 





beauty. 

Her home was in the little village, or hamlet, of 
Warren, on the banks of the Chenango river; but 
beautiful as was the scenery around her cottage 
home, the place had grown distasteful to her. Her 
father had died in ‘her infancy, and her mother had 
soon after married again—this time making an un- 
forvanate connection; Mr. Winters being as sel- 
fish, obstinate and tyrannical as Mr. Vale had been 
generous and affectionate. Two children had 
resulted from this marriage, and left Esther but 
small room in her mother’s heart. The girl had 
been carefully educated, however, from the money 
left by her father, her mother deciding that Esther 
must go for herself at as early an age as possible, 
and that teaching would be a very “genteel” occu- 


WE in ees Vie seventeen, the 
time in which our story opens, she had finished her 
edueation—had surpassed in knowledge the teach- 
ers of the seminary in the neighboring town, and 
was ready to enter upon the task of supporting her- 
self. The village of Warren boasted of but one 
school, and that was taught by an old pedagogue 
who had imparted to Esther the rudiments of her 
own education, and it would almost have been 
deemed sacrilege to displace him and his long birch 
rod to give place to a young girl. So there was no 
situation for Esther Vale in her-native place. 

One evenin, in May, Esther put on her little white 
sunbonnet and strolled along the shore of the river, 
evidently absorbed in the discussion of some impor- 
tant question. The gray shadows were softly fall- 
ing over hill and dale; the river rolled by with a 
mausical song, and the spring air was laden with the 
perfume of the peach and apple-blossoms. The 
trees in the orchard a little way back from the 
river looked like spectres in the twilight, as they 
stood draped in pink and white. It was a scene 
that aroused all the desolation of her young soul. 

She was suddenly startled by a footfall behind 
her, and the next moment she was joined by a 
young man, evidently a farmer’s son, with a frank, 
boyish face, which looked even handsome in the 

t. 


twiligh 

“I’ve been at your house, Esther,” he said, 
drawing her hand through his arm, “ and your 
mother said you were walking along by the river; 
so you see I have overtaken you. What were you 
so busy thinking about that you didn’t hear me ?” 

“TI was thinking of my future,” replied Esther, 
‘im a slow, sad tone. “I have made up my mind 
what I shall do. You know a great deal of our 
family affairs, Richard Verney, living as you do so 
very near us, and being so often at our house, and 





will understand what I am going to say. I am in 
the way here,” and her tone grew passionate; “I 
am one too many at home. My stepfather feels 
that I am a burden upon him and that I take what 
tightfully belongs to John and Lucy. Mother is 
wrapt up in her other children, and leaves me, her 
firstborn child, to feel lonely and desolate. I am 
going away, to be gone a long time, Richard. I am 
going to New York!” 

Her tone grew firm and quiet as she announced 

her decision. 
“You don’t know what you say, Esther,” said 
the youngman quickly. “ What can have put such 
an insane freak into your head? Think of your- 
self, so young, so innocent and so beautiful, ex- 
posed to all the daugers of a great city! Your 
mother would not allow you to go—and I, Esther, 
I couldn’t let you go!” 

The young man’s voice trembled, and he held thie 
girl’s hand tightly as he continued— 

“T love you, Esther. Will you be my wife ?” 

Esther did not reply. Her manner sufficiently 
expressed her astunishment and surprise, but she 
did not find voice to 

“Oh, Esther! can it be that you do not love me? 
Ever since I first saw you, when you were a wee 
child, I have loved you, and for years I have looked 
forward to the time when I might ask youto be my 
wife! I can offer you a pleasant home, Esther. 
There ain’t a nicer place in the country than the 
Verney Farm, and: it belongs to me since my 
father’s death. It would be the happiest day of my 
life could I install you as mistress in the home 
where I was born!” 

“It may not be, Richard,” said Esther, sadly. 
“T have always loved you with a sisterly affection, 
and have never thought that your love for me was 
other than brotherly. We could neither of us be 
happy in such a marriage.” 

The young man pleaded in vain. For a long 
time he drew such pictures of what her life might 
be as mistress of the Verney Farm and his own 
loved and honored wife, that the poor girl was 
tempted to accept the calm and peaceful life thus 
offered her, and trust to time to awaken feelings of 
wifely love and devotion. But the temptation soon 
vanished. Her own truthfulness and honesty of 
character triumphed, and she finally sajd, 

**T do not love you enough, Richard, and cannot 
marry you. Do not ask me again, in pity to your- 
self and me ?” 

“Tell me why you don’t love me,” said Richard, 
in a husky voice. ‘“‘ What kind of a man could 
you love, Esther ?” 

Esther hesitated a moment before replying : 

“*T will tell you,” she said at length. ‘I have 
not thought much of these things, Richard; but 
every girl expects at some period of her life to 
marry, and, of course, forms some idea of the man 
to whom she is willing to entrust her own happi- 
nessf I could not be happy in the humdrum life of 
a farmer's wife, and witness only a round of milk- 
ing, churning and dairy work from my marriage 
until my death. I have no wish to disparage a 
farmer’s life, Richard, for they are the men who 
make the nation, but I am unfitted for it. My life 
has been so hard, so full of harsh realities, so un- 
loved and unloving, that I have dreamed too much 
—made myself an ideal world and lived therein.” 

“ And you would cast away my true and honest 
love for fashionable society, Esther?” exclaimed 
Verney. ‘“ You reject me in the hope of becoming 
a woman of the world.” 

“You mistake me, Richard. I have no taste for 
fashionable society. But I would marry a man 
whom I could feel was my superior, whether he 
were farmer or blacksmith, one who makes his 
mark in the world, is honored and respected for his 
talents and the use he makes of them. The man 
I marry must have power to make me love him as 
I can love—deply, strongly, with my whole being. 
I want a refined atmosphere araund my married 
life. My husband must have a cultivated taste for 
books and pictures, for I love them and I believe 
in unity of tastes between married people.” 

They had been walking up and down the river 
bank while Esther had told her lover how different 
her ideal was from himself, and they now paused 
while Richard replied : 

“T understand you, Esther, and do not blame 
you for rejecting an awkward country boy, who ’ 
has been too full of sports to improve his oppor- 
tunities for learning. It’s not too late yet; Iam 
only twenty now, and if you are not married to 
some one else before I can claim you, you shall 
yet be my wife. Remember, Esther, I shall claim 
you yet!” 

He pressed her to his heart, kissed her red lips 
passionately, and then, with a choking sob, he 
turned and walked away through the gloom. 

Esther returned to her home, and went about 
her usual duties. The next day she heard that 
Richard Verney had gone to college. 

The summer months wore sway and were spent 
by Esther Vale in fruitless attempts to procure a 
situation as a teacher and in studying. Every day 
her stepfather made her feel more and more that 
she was a burden to them, and her weak, inefficient 
mother often anxiously inquired if she had heard 
of no situation yetthat woulddo. Early in Septem- 
ber, however, one of the teachers of the seminary 
where Esther had been educated obtained a situa- 
tion in a New York school for herself and a position 
as junior teacher for Esther. 

The young girl immediately entered upon her 
new duties, and in the active life to which she now 
accustomed herself she strove to forget the past. 
But in the evening hours, when she was alone in 
her own room for the night, she would remember 
with a keen pang the frank and boyish face of 
Richard Verney, and the strong and enduring love 
he bore her, and she wondered how he succeeded 
in his college life. She had not seen him in the 
summer, as he preferred to spead his vacation in 
the vicinity of the college and devote his time to 
study, for whieh he had suddenly shown great 
taste. 





The years went on, and Esther Vale had matured 
intoa glorious woman. Time had but increased 
her dark, bright beauty and.given her additional 
graces. She had risen from the position of junior 
teacher to that of principal, and had no lack of 
suitors. But not one among them all came up to 
her ideal, and so she gradually relinquished all 
idea of ever marrying. She had heard of Richard 
Verney, that he had graduated with the highest 
honors from Yale College, and had thereafter watched 
his onward and upward course with a proud feeling 
of satisfaction. In the girlish days of long ago she 
had never dreamed that her awkward country lover 
possessed genius and the gift of eloquence, but her 
rejection of him had roused those dormant qualities 
and made of him a man worthy of the admiration 
so freely dealt out to him on every hand. 

The rising fame of Richard Verney wasa source 
of pleasure to Esther Vale, and after a while she 
began to question herself if she had done well to 
refuse him—if she would not have been happier 
with him. 

It was ten years from the evening of their parting 
on the banks of the Chenango, and Esther Vale, 
attired as became her queenly beauty, was seated 
in the well-lighted parlor of her residence. Her 
pupils were in their own part of the house with the 
under teachers, and the mistress was alone. She 
had just been reading in one of the daily papers a 
speech recently delivered before a large audience 
by the Hon. Richard Verney, and now she was 
looking into the grate with a thoughtful face. The 
doorbell suddenly rung, and a moment after a ser- 
vant brought to Miss Vale a card bearing the name 
of Richard Verney. 

Esther’s cheek flushed and paled as she read the 
name, and her voice faltered as she commanded the 
servant to admit the gentleman. To conceal her 
agitation she turned down the gas to a twilight, 
and awaited his entrance. The servant speedily 
ushered the visitor into the room, but to Esther’s 
surprise a fairy-like being clung to hisarm. Esther 
had never contemplated the possibility of her old 
lover’s marrying, but now a keen pang shot through 
her heart as she thought that he had come to intro- 
duce his wife to her—his first love. As soon as 
the mist had eleared away from her vision, she saw 
a tall and handsome man regarding her with a 
puzzled expression. His face was bronzed and 


bearded, a graceful moustache and imperial lent 


dignity to his massive chin. His form was com- 
manding, and altogether he was distinguished in 
epreasamuee. His eyes were the same honest and 
truthful eyes that she so well remembered. 

“Miss Vale,” he said, bowing. 

Esther bowed. 

“I have brought my ward to you to be educated,” 
he said, all unconscious that his voice and words 
set Esther’s heart throbbing loudly; ‘she has 
been sadly neglected, and if you will take charge 
of her and make her as good a scholar as most of 
your pupils are, you will confer a great good. Her 
name is Minnie Lake. Her father was one of my 
dearest friends, and I am the guardian of his 
child!” 

It was plain to Esther, from his manner, that he 
did not suspect her identity with the Esther he had 
known. As soon as she remembered that it was 
years since her mother died and that her stepfather 
had soon after removed from Warren, she readily 
understood the cause of his ignorance. She grace- 
fully advanced and received her new pupil, soon 
placed her at her ease, learned that Mr. Verney 
had been recommended to her by the parents of 
one of her pupils, and finally led the girl to the 
apartment she was to occupy, and introduced her 
to a group of girls. She then returned to the par- 
lor, with a heavy heart, for the interest manifested 
by Mr. Verney in his ward caused her to think 
that he was educating her for his own wife. 

On entering the parlor she found that her guest 
had turned on the gas, and was contemplating the 
pictures that graced her walls with the eye of a 
connoisseur. He turned abruptly, at her entrance, 
and regarded her in silence. She stood full in the 
light of the chandelier, her short loose curls thrown 
back from her beautiful face, the color coming and 
going in her cheeks, her red lips parted, and her 
gray eyes lustrous with the excitement his coming 
had caused, and as he looked at her he gave a quick 
gasp, and exclaimed, as he opened his arms: 

“ Esther!” 

Esther Vale sprang to iis embrace, and he rained 
kisses and tears on her upturned face. 

“Found at last!” he said. “I have looked for 
you a long time Esther. Have you waited for 
me?” 

“T am Esther Vale still!” she whispered. 

Esther Vale found in her old lover the ideal she 
had once pictured to him, and the following Christ- 
mas she closed her school, bade adieu to her at- 
tached pupils, and became the wife of the Hon. 
Richard Verney. And their love is none the less 
because they waited so long for each other. 
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and I looked st Bill’s head, which hadbeen ening iton 
the ice, all at once it dropped into another hole. We 
ran to it, and I heard Bill Berry say : 

* Quick, boys! quick! pull me out!” 

I looked into the hole, and there, as I am a sinner, 
was Bill *s body, which shooted along 
under the ice, and met the head at a hole in the ice. 
It was so shocking cold, the Lead had frozen fast to 
the body, and we Billy out as goes as new, 
He felt a little numb at first, but after skating awhile 


he felt as the rest of us, and hed over the joke, 

We went home about dusk, all the day’s 

Abont 10 o'clock in the somebody knocked 

pe on ny eat ad weak‘ ay Bus ey 
on m wi ever. J 

2 and his head in another. Hi 7 





FACTS ABOUT FOOD. 


THE digestive power of the stomach may 
be cultivated to some extent. Gormandizers some. 
times live for years free from dy able to dig. 

dinner daily, but there is less power 
muscles, as 


cs 
ned BE ee By. RN 
8 BO oO " 
“4 For of several years, the 


aA 
stomach bears this exertion, receiving an undue s 
of nervous influence, while the whole system, kept in 


& state of plethora, is ex to apoplexy, 
ety yg po OA is wearing on 
with a ra excess of stimu- 


and sometimes give way befo ° 

The Bedouins, says m, are a most alert and 
military race, and yet it is an undoubted fact tht the 
quantity of food usually consumed by the greatest 
part of them does not exceed six ounces aday. Six 
or seven dates soaked in melted butter serve a man 
a whole day, and he esteems himself y when he 
~~ ~ lee quantity ef coarse flour or @ little bal] 


In 1779 an E the Russian 


ever saw. Not a man is under six feet high. Their 
allowance consists of eight pounds of black bread, 
four pounds of oil and one pound of salt per man, for 
eight days; and were you to see them, you would be 
convinced that they look as well as if they lived on 
roast beef and Erxglish porter.” In 1854, when the 
Russians surprised the world by standin 

attack of the “ Allies” on the blood 

Alma, were found dead Ruasians with 


° 


provisions 


in knapsacks, and these provisions were “ black 
bread 6 in oil,” 
Dr. Hamlin, who has resided more than twenty 


geere in Constantinople, tells us that he is quite fam- 
liar with the habits of the Turkish porters in that 
city and that they eat bread made from flour searcely 
bolted, fruits, curdled milk, of which they are very 
fond, rice cooked with some other vegetable, and 
about twice a week a little meat at dinner, which they 
eat soon after sunset. They never drink any sort of 
distilled or fermented liquor. Onions and garlic are 
largely consumed by the Turks. Dr. Hamlin knew a 
man who travelled extensively, and who lived upon 
the black bread and raw onions. 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


Aw old rough clergyman once took for his 
text that passage of the Psalms, “ I said in my haste 
all men are liars.” Looking up, he said, “ You said 
in your haste, David, did you? Well, if you had been 
here you might have said, ‘ after mature reflection.’ ” 

‘* My dearest Maria,” wrote a recently in- 
jurea husband to his wife. She wrote back: 

‘* Dearest, let me correct either your grammar or 
your morals. You address me, ‘My dearest Maria.’ 
Am I to suppose you have other dear Marias?” 


A LaDy, well advanced in maidenhood, at 


her marriage, requested the choir to sing the hymn 
eommencing : 








& 
“ This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned use I found it not.” 


On a tombstone, in a churchyard, in a 
country town in England, is the following epitaph: 
“ Erected to the aeeete, of John Phillips, accident- 
ally shot as a mark of affection by his brother.” 


A sceptic thinks it very extraordipary that 
an ass once talked like aman. Ien’t it still more ex- 
traordinary that thousands of men are continually 
talking like asses ? 


A Frencuman, wishing to compliment a 
girl as a “ little lamb,” called her a “ mutton!” 


Op Maid: ‘‘ What! nine months’ old, and 
not walk yet! Why, whenI wasababy I went alone 
“Youn qi —y other (muttering to herself) 

oun ant mother (m erself): 
“Humph! I guess you’ve been alone ever since!” 


‘THaT was a triumphant appeal a a lover 
of antiquity, who, in arguing the su ity of o 
archi mf ‘over the new, said: “ Where will you 
find any modern building that has lasted so long as 

e 


Sturm people should eat, but should not 
talk. Their mouths will do well enough as banks of 
deposit but not of issue. 

An apprentice, one day after dinner, 
deliberate: --7 up to*his master and asked him 
what he valued py py Ay 

“ Why, about six cents,” said his master. 
nis pcuan end desing’ cn sls sSppes "aces 

8 out some co) _ 
three cents ; I’m off on Spender.” 

A GENTLEMAN observed to another that an 
officer in the army had left his house without paying 


his rent. 
“ Oh!” exclaimed Frank Matthews, “‘ you mean the 
left-tenant.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sent ina piece of poetry 
to a new’ with these words: 
«The following lines were written more than 50 
years ago, by one who has for many rye slept in his 
grave merely for his own amusement.” 


**] THINK our church will last a good many 
years yet,” said a deacon to his minister, “I see thé 
sleepers are very sound.” 








MARRIAGES OF Princes or Watxs.—The 
peciege of a Prince of Wales is a very rare event i 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE ERED TO SECURE GOOD JE 
AT LOW PRIA. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 


BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 


ETC,, 
worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One- Dollar each, without 
to value, and not to be paid for titl know 

are to get. Send 25 cents for a Ce 
inform you what you can have for 


, also terms to its, Ww 
Regiment and Town in the country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
WELLERY 


wi 

cate, which ait 
1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list and particu- 
ich we want in every 


Ayer’s 
oa PaRTLL> 


BB WORLD's 
RRan 
22uxpy 


FOR 
SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES, 


lish their cure must prove of 
class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. 


ton many of the worst cases to be foun 
in the following complaints : 


BLotrcHes, Tumors, 





Fireside Entertainment 


May be obtained by purchasing Frank 
Lesiie’s Lapies’ MaGazine for Feb- 
ruary. It contains a splendid selection 
of Tales, Poetry, Miscellany, Literature 
and Household Information of the very 


best description. ° 








CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unusual advantages in situation, easy of access 
and free from injurious influences. 


MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE, 


STRICT BUT KIND, 
A feature of the School. 
ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 


384-435 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Established in 1822, 


THE ALBION, 


NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM AND 
GENZRAL LITERATURE. 
PRICE $4 PER ANNUM; 8 CEN7S PER Copy. 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 
P. 8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Kngravings, $3; half-dozen or more, S Pe Copy. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the Uni er ™ 


The Zarly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption ; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Polptietion, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

Aw Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygiento Institute. 
and Physician for Diseases of the eart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 378-90 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin, Price Fi—cens by mail, 
post free, to Te on receipt of an order. 
R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t., New York, 

















SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
ORLANDO’S 


GRECIAN WRINKLE PREVENTIVE, 


ERYSIPELAS, RosE oR 


IMPURITY OF THE BLoop. 


This compound will be found a great promoter o 
health, when taken in the sprin. 
humors which fester in the b 


through which the sy 


cine. Cleanse out the vi 


’ | ples, eruptions or sores ; 
is obstructed and slu 

whenever it is foul, an 

when. 


Even where no particular disorder is 


the blood. Keep the blood healt! 


must gv wrong, and the great machinery of life is dis- 
ordered or overthrown. 
During late years the public have been misled by 
large bottles, pretendir g to 
Sarcaparilla for one dollar. ost of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, 
if any, § arsaparilia, but often no curative properties 
whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsa- 


8 justly despised, and has become synonymous with 
imposition and cheat. Still we call this compound 
Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load ot obloquy which 
rests upon it. And we think we have ground for be- 
lieving it has virtues which are irresistible by the or- 
dinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. 
Prepare. by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
we Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one pack- 
age, $5. 





BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS. 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS, Cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stamps. Address, 

383-6 MACKEY & CO., 81 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM—WHO HAS IT? 


Itshas been oF temmedly acknowledged by thousands 
who have used them, t the Galvano Electro. Me- 
tallic Insoles are the onl preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Chilblains, Cold and Frostbitten Feet, 
etc. Sold by all drugzists and shoe dealers enerally. 
Price $1; sent by mail for $1 25. red by - 
lish and American its. Send for a Circular. 

000 ETTAM & CO., 429 Broadway. 


RAILWAY TIMBEBEPERS. 


Especially adapted for Army Sales. Superior in 
style and finish | Decidedly the most taking novelties 
out! Should retail at prices from $20 to $50 each 











qs & concentrated extract of Para Sarsapa- 
rilla. so combined with other substances of still 
wer as to afford an effective anti- 
is reputed to cure. Such 

& remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from 
ard! § plaints, and that one which will accom- 
immense ove to this 
ow com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by | each one can have, are first put into envelopes and 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS CoMPLAINTS, Erup- 
TIONS AND ERUPTIVE DISEASES, ULCERS, PIMPLEs, 

SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD, 
SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MERCU- 
BIAL DISEASE, Dropsy, NEURALGIA OR Tic DoL- 
OREUX. DEBILITY,-DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION 
ST. ANTHONY’s FIRE, and 
the whole class of complaints arising from 


» to expel the foul 
at thet osanon ot the 


25 cts. for every Certificate and remit 15 cts to us, 
i. By the timely expulsion of them 7 rank- | either incash or postage stamps. With the Certificate 
ing disorders are inthe bud. Multitudes can, | wij} be sent a © gi full instructions to 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the Agents. Address 
endurance of foul ptions and ulcerous sores 


will strive to rid itself of 

corruptions, if not assisted to do this through the 

natural channels of the body by an alterative medi- 

tiated bl whenever you 

find its impurities ay through the skin in pim- 

canse it when you find it 

sh in the veins; cleanse it Ed 

your feelings will tell P kn ’ 
e , 


people enjoy better health and live longer for cleans- 
n y, and all is 


well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there 
can be no lasting health. Sooner or later something 


ve a quart of Extract of 


arilla which flood the market, until the name itself 


RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 

GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &e., 
Worth $100,000, 

To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 


value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 








d | sealed; and when ordered, are en out with- 
out re to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all 
a fair chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will 
see what you can have, and then it is at your option to 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 
In all transactions by mail we shall Sarge fee = 
warding the Certificates, ying », and do; 
the business, 25 cts. each, which must be inclosed 
when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and one hundred for $15. 
AGENTS.—Those as Agents will be allowed 
f | 10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 











8. M. WARD & GO. 
Box 4876, New York. 


“ Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 


Hunting, Fishing and yeeny otner GREAT SECRETS, 
all inthe BOOK OF WONDERS. 8,000 sold. 9th 
Price only 20 cts. 8 for $1. Mailed free, 

Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Etc. 


MER. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 

Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square, 


4 Card.—DR. DAYMAN has returned from 
Europe and resumed his practice as before. Congul- 
tation hours from 9to6 P.M. Office removed to 102 
eee street, bet. Third and Lexington Avenues. 


























$75 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in ever 

county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to 

m me cheap eee | Sewing Machines. Address 
2 


» MADISON, Alfred, Maine: 








Beauty.—Hunr’s BLOom OF Rosss, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the L_» ~ It remains perma- 





nent for years an tected. Mailed free 
for $1. HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
8t., lphia. 000 





Sent Free—for the benefit of Nervous Sufferers 
—THE WARNING VOICE; or, The Self-Cure of 
Debility, Consumption, Loss of ye a By 
a former Sufferer. Inclosing stam: » ad a? 'y ‘ 
WELLINGTON, Boston, 8. 83 


To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and irregular expensive modes of treatment without 
Success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelo » he 

















imitation of both gold and silver, with fancy 
colored hands and beauti = | engraved dials, the let- 
ters standing in relief. Sold o y by the case of six 
of assorted oats. Engraved and superior electro- 
plated with gold, also heavy silver plated, per case of 
six, $39; size, $42. 

TERMS CASH! Will be sent to any part of the 
loyal States by express, with bill for collection. 
Buyers ordering in this ma must d it the 
money in the hands of the expreas agent where they 
receive the goods, or remit us $2 as a guarantee that 
the bill will be paid. Soldiers must send payments 
in advance. Address 

HUBBARD BROS., Importers, 
385-6 No. 65 Nassau St., New York. 








THE ART HOW TO RETAIN A YOUTHFUL 
APPRARANCE OF THE FACE DURING LIFE, 


This valuable preperation is the most desirable 
article for the toilet, and should be used by every 
lady who wishes te preserve the smoothness of her 
face and prevent the skin fro inklii 


m wr. ng. 
Circulars sent free. nts waned. Address 
HENRY ORLANDO, 
306-7 Post Office Box No. 965 
3). 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine, 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ 
Magazine published — with Colored 
Fashion Plate, and of the latest designs 
of Fashion, together with original dia- 


These Cele! 


The Confessions and Experience ox 

Pe for the benefit and as a w 

N bility, Prematu 

py Nope De Rae 

cured himself, 
sloonet a im 
osing a postpai 

may be had of the author, NATHA 

» un 


WEDDING CARDS E 


brated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL'S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cat. Duane St N.Y. 
Established 1840, 1 For Specimen by Mail, two stamps 





an Invalid. 


and a caution to yo men who suffer from 
oe err A &c.; suppl 

ure. one who 
being put to expense 
—y a yi oop > 
envelo; e es 
MEL HALE AL 


the same time means of 


+» Bedford, Kings County, N. Y¥ 





Srams of Needlework and numerous 


Tales, Poetry and general Literature by | cinate and gain the love, confidence, affecti and good 
. 7 & tend will of ony person they choose, instantiy. This shnple 
the most eminent authors. The house- | mental acquirement all can possess, secu 


hold information in this publication 


Price 25 cents, or $3 a year. 


success in love, marriage, &c., free b 
together with a guide to the unmar 


—an extraordinary book, of great interest ; third edi- 
alone is worth the annual subscription. | tion: over 100,000 copi ie 
WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 
delphia. 378-82 


'sychomancy.”—How either sex may fas- 





certain 
mail, for 25 cts., 
ed of both sexes 


es already sold. Address T. 








The Secret Art.—Gambling Exposed. Marked 
Cards of various patterns, etc., ete. Address 
G. W. B., Baltimore, Md, 


a 








Gold! Gold! 
Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
© undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
“Y person for Five Cents. Address 
J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





, Reader ~If you want employment, or want the 
‘ at ( two-threaded) vite) Machine ever manufac- 
pred, send to ISAAC ALE, JR. & CO., New- 
te port, Mass., for a des: riptive Circular of terms, 
» They pay a liberal salary, or allow commission, 
‘8 the Agent may choose. . 386-9 


MIND YOUR HAIR. 
otle’s Hyperion Fluid. . Restores and Dresses Hair. 
begle’s Zlectric Hair Dye. Best in the World. 
Bole * Balm of Cytheria....Cures Tan and Pimples. 
best and most reli- 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac 


“ 


And Repository of Useful Information. | A 


hensive work of the kind ever published, | H 
far excelling its London prototype. It 
contains 64 pages small folio, and up- 

wards of 60 engravings in the highest 4 
Style of Art. Its Letterpress is a com- 
plete vade mecum of useful and statistical 
knowledge, never before collected to- 
gether in one publication. The Calendar 


sani 
prairies,” 


for vest pocket, silver plated. 
cents. Send stamp for Circular. 
434 Chestnut street, Philadel hia, 


Given Away.—The last New Novel, 


The Secret Out! 


Containing more than 1,000 “ Mistakes Corrected,” 


ll,” Arts a Pama scoveries 
(Artificial Gold, Silver Diamonds, Whiskers and 
This is the most splendid and compre- | Moustaches in Six Weeks, Art of Embalming, Rarey’s 


Horse-Taming Method 


Secret—e 
“Public Benefacto 
We nical Adviser,” “ 


really valuable to everybody, mail 


serv) the HEALTH of SOLDIERS,” Hints on Cam: 
Life, seanhe directi 4 
—= for gettin, 


aa Agen 
teles of real merit and practical utility, ded by 


will send (tree) a copy of the prescription used. ’ Di. 
rect to Dr. JoHn M. DAGNALL, 135 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 384-95 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


and thriving Settlement of VINELAND, Rich 
Soil, Crops o' eat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. 20 acres tract at from $15 to one per acre, 

yable within four years. Good scheols an society. 
Rrundreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, 
- M., Vineland, Cumber:! Co., New Jersey. Re 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 


almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
t , that we know of this side of the Western 





50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 


#16. WATCHES. he 
Ladies’ Watches. A fine peery Gold Plate * 
Lever Silver Hunting Case Ww: equal to solid 
Gold Watches in and reneral ‘ 

for a Circular. ~L. 








A 2 REMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.— 


nformation furnished. hest pri for 
Doubloons, American Gold end sires’ — 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St.,N. Y, 





We want Agents at $60 a 
nses paid, to sell our Ever 
urners, and 13 other new, useful 
and curious articles, ftéen Circulars sent 

son Adeees, SHAW & LARK, 3iddotord, Maine. 


A MONTH! 
$ ’ month, ex: 





Frank Leslie’s Comic 

Containing 32 Pages, full of Humorous 
Engravings and entertaining matter. It 
has also a complete Calendar, Age of the 
Moon, and highly entertaining Astro- 
nomical and Chronological Memoranda! 
This Almanac contains nearly 100 En- 
gravings. 

Frank Leslie’s Tlustrated Wews- 
PAPER, the Great Illustrated Newspaper 
of America. Being a Complete Pictorial 
History of the Age in which we live, 
containing Illustrations of every Im 


portant and Interesting Event. Price 8 
cents. 


Prank Leslie’s Pictorial History of 
THE WAR, Descriptive, Statistical 
and Documentary. Edited by the Hon. 
E. G. Squimr, late U. 8. Minister to 
Central America. Price 2% cents per 
number. The First Volume of this 


magnificent Work is now ready. Price 
$6,50. 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 


The Great Comic Paper of America. 
Containing 16 Pages (same size a8 Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Dlustrations of the day, 
containing Comic History of the Month, 
besides the best Humorous Literature of 
the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western 
Stories, Anecdotes, etc. Price 10 cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Heroic Incidents of 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. A 





+ Agents Wanted—To sell Patent Match Safe 

gouplce by mail 40 
8. W. RICE & Co., 

lelp Pa, 385-6 





AvuroRA FLOYD; oR, THE BANKER’s 
DavuGurTer, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of Lady Audley’s Secret, con- 
taining 360 small octavo pages, beauti- 
fully printed on fine white paper, with 
an illustration by one of our best Artists 
—given away to any person forwarding 
$3 for Franx Lesum’s Lapies’ MaGa- 


Frank Leslie’s Zllustrirte 


collection of the most interesting and 
daring deeds performed by our gallant 
soldiers. It is embellished with 40 
striking Illustrations, beautifully drawn 
and engraved, and is neatly bound in an 
Illustrated Cover, printed in Colors. 
Price 25 cents. 


5 
Or German [Illustrated Newspaper. 


Published Weekly. Price 8 cents, or $8 
a& year. 





ZINE. o 





Humbug Exploded? A “Book of Wonders !” 
Secrets and Patents Revealed,” “ Employment for 
Receipts Di 


| Fire, at ’ 
verything), now so various 
rat) © trom $1 to $5 cach 
uide to Beauty,” “ Road to 
ealth,” Cookery and Toilet Recei its, cte. A work 


free on receipt 
20 cents. Also a book containing ALL the above, 
id, in addition, MANY VALUABLE “ Rules for pre- 


unter’s 


ions for Cooking, and full instruc. 
FURLOUGHS and 
r25 cents. Address 
E. R. WALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DISCHARGES, 
t, post-paid, 

P. O. Box 362. 
ts, Male and Female, wanted to sell arti- 


Reh 


az Circulars, giving fall explanation 


MUBRAY, EDDY « Co.'s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES oF 


Kentucky § 
AND 


draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners, 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin ton 
Kentucky, and 8t. Louis, Missouri, 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


and the 




















wer! Be convinesd,. Boia Soe _ | 














to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 








is caleulated for all places in the United | °’®Y *mily. Great profits realized, by addressing 

3tates. Price (in handsome Llustrated| The Cheapest J House tm the Word. Cir MURRAY, EDDY & *) ee, Kentucky; 
culars sen le . . 

Cover, Printed in Golors) 25 cents, Agent, Providence, B, I. #040 "| MURRAY, BBDY & 00, St, Tonia, Missoret 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED N EWSPAPER, 


[fen. 21, 1863, 











CHICEERING & SONS’ 
NEW SCALE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFOR THIS. 


50 PRIZE MEDALS 


Have been awarded to Messrs. C. & Sons, for the sa 
periority of their manufacture over all competitors 





Zands.—To Alt WANTING FaAnms, Thriving 

Bevgjment, Rish Soll, Mild Climate: oe advertise- 
of Vineland, on page 351. 

4 really Valuable ro rept of 

of 38 cts. 

“dinwes 8. WOODWIAD, 6, bax 880, Borse: 


SKATES FOR THE MILLION ! 
And Everything in the Skating Line. 


ow 


“THE LATEST KINE.” 
Woodham’s on can be attached 











Sportsmen's Depot, No. 424 Broadway, 
Between Canal and Howard Streets, N. Y. 
SEATES MADE, GROUND AND REPAIRED. 


Only depot for “ Ludden’s” Telescopic Smoking 
Tubes and Charcers 3800 





thanethe ualyp we 


‘A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 
AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 


of . Five of different ers, $@. Ad- 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, , Mase, t) 











ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS !! 


AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
823 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure, ps eaeee. $21 and $24 
a. Hy by i — Bosoms, Coie and 





$40 per Month 204 expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Mase. 3872-840 





Something New for Ladies to do.— 
WILL PAY SPLENDIDLY. Call or address, en-, 
closing 3c. postage stamp, DR. E. B. FOOTE, 1130 
Broadway, N. Y. Office hours from ito8 P.M. 383-60 


SOME THING NEW 


AGENTS WANTED! For Circulars and terms in- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., New York, and Chicago, 
Tilinois. 0000 








ts!—A New Article! — Something 
w y of your attention. Full particulars free, or 
sample of article (worth 50 cents) sent for 30 cents to 
those proposing to actas Agents. Address, with full 
confidence, Box 12, Hawley, Penn. 385-80 





ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

By E. D. HUDSON, M. D., Clinton Hall (up-stairs), 

Agtor Place, N. ¥. SOLDIERS PROVIDED. 
THOUT COS commission of the Surgeon- 


b 
General of the ". 8. y. Descriptive pamphiets, 
oe, sent free. 385-70 


FINHLE & LYoNs 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are uniformly pronounced the best Family Sewing 

Mach'ne in use, for they are found to be simple in 

construction, more durable ‘in all their parts, more 

certain of stitch on every kind of fabric, and more 
yw by the operator. 

Besides, these very same Family Machines are pe- 
culiarly adapted to papas purposes, for, 
having a straight needle and a positive upper and un- 
der tension, they will sew from one to twenty thick- 
nesses »f Marseilles without alteration or adjustment, 
or from the stoutest ess leather across the softest 
bankbill, and make every stitch perfect. These are 

facts, and important for every purchaser to 





w. 
Please call and examine, or send for a circular and 
samples of sewing. 
FFICE, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Boldiers : 


. Sutlers charged low rates. 











ea - — 


Ah! you may. | 
laugh __ hut tp . 
té wernt for this ( 























































A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND SOLDIERS, 


In Camp or Discharged, can make easily $15 per day 
selling our GREAT, NEW and wonderful Union Prize 
anda Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
pentons Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 
ich Gifts of Jewellery, etc., etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, valuable and useful. Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
ranted as a perfect timekeeper, presented free to all 
who act as Agents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
comagee in endless variety and at all ee. Fine 
Jewellery and Watches at low prices. d for NEW 
Circulars for ess, containing EXTRA inducements. 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 





To Consumptives. 


IHE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which heconceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as i 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 


372-840 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





Fashions and Needlework. 
The most accurate record of the Fashions 
for this month, together with the new- 
est designs in Embroidery and Needle, 
will be found in Frank Lesim’s Lapres’ 
MaGazineE for February. o 


MILLERS¢HO7HAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanent in use. ig! it. 
=? all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 


freA aii 8 mail 

TRIUMPH. 

STFINWAY & SONS, Wos. 8 and & Walker 
Street, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two bundred and sixty-nine pianos from 


all parts of the world entered for competition. 
e special correspondent of the New York Times 











says: 

id Mesers. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 
that ofany European maker.” 0000 





ATTENTION, LADIES! 
THE LILLIPUTIAN WEDDING! 


By special arrangement, we will publish on the 
10th February, immediately after their marriage, the 
Card Photograph of 


AND HIS 


FAIRY BRIDZ, 
In their wedding dress, with their autographs. No 
album will be complete without this interesting pic- 
ture. Price 25 cents. Can be sent by mail. All 
orders must be sent to 
£. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
501 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Albums, and Pub- 
lishers of Card Photographs of Celebritics. 385-80 


To Consumptives.—You will get the Recipe 
for a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption — 


Pearl Sifest, N.Y. ile sents "tree, Write for i. 








It has cured thousand, 0000 





A Beautiful Engraved Gold Plated 
WATCH, — movements, perfect timekeeper. 
Sent te any ress for $5. Fine Watches and Chains 
very low. 


CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 
0 40 Ann street, N. Y. 








These Machines have taken the First Premium at 








the State Fairs last held in 
New York, Michigan, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Iowa, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, 
Indiana, Kentucky, California, 
Illinois, Tennessee, 


Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862. 

a The WORK made upon the Grover & Baker 
Machine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
a ey |  ~arae States where it has been exhibited to 

68 date, 

Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the 
same price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch 
or the Shuttle Stitch, as customers prefer. 

GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


STERLING’S AMBROSIA 












DR. STERLING’S AMBROSIA is a stimulating 
oliy extract of Roots, Barks and Herbs. It will cure 
all diseases of the scalp, and itching of the head; en- 
tirely eradicates dandruff, prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out, or from turning prematurely gray, causin 

it to grow thick and long.’ dt is entirely differen 
from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 
DR. H. H. STERLING. Broadway, New York 
For sale by ee. Put up 2 a box containing 
two bottles. ce $1. ° 





Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valuable Reports on Virulent and Chrortic Diseases, 
and Physical Debility. Sent in sealed letter en- 
velopes, free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 380-830 








PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $80 and 
PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, listof>:i+1" 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collar 

sent free everywhere. 
FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 


and dozer. 
saw. t WARD, from London, No. 287 Broadway. 





Jow ! Jew —We recommend 

all nts those in want of Jewellery of any de. 
, to notice the card of 8. M. WARD & Co. 

ou inside. rs) 





sergeant and the Fag.” DUDWORTH, No. ¢ Astor 
and the -, » No. 6 Astor 
has just published, by the ular com: 
STEPHEN MABSETT: the stove Bone, genet: 
to Mrs. G. B. McClellan. Price 30 cents. Madame 
Anna ——- created the greatest sensation in Boston 
by singing it. 5,000 copies already scld. ° 
India-Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, &c., making them smooth and white, and 
are suitable for housework. For sale by the trade, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and 4 stamps to pay 


ee. 
ies’ sizes 87 6d pairs Gents’ sizes $1. 
GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE M’P'G Co., 
205 Broadway. New York, 
Rubber Goods of all kinds Wholesole and Retail. 
















AT REDUCED PRICES! 
WItil 
Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, Braider, etc. 


Office—505 Broadway, New York. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 

AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1862. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1361. 


To Canvassers, 

And all who want to make mone y. The 
best thing to make money out of is 
FRANK LESLIE’S PICTORIAL HISs- 
TORY OF THE WAR. It sells the 
dest, yields the largest profit, and is the 
most reliable serial now published. For 
terms, apply to Srvctam Tovusey, 12! 
Nassau street, New York. 0 








Soldiers and Bverybody }~Read the “ SE 
CRET OUT” on page 351 inside. ° 


This is the best and cheapest Microscope in th 
world for general use. It has just received the First 
Premium—Silver Medal—at the Ohio State Agricul- 
tural Fair. It requires no focal adjustment, magni- 
fies about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and is s0 
simple that a child can ‘use it. It will be sent by 

» pow paid, on the receipt of $2 25, or wi 
six beau’ mounted objects for $3. Address 


° HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre St., N. Y. 


TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 











Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 


Bacon Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols. 
385-80 





FAIR WARNING. 


In consequence of the immense advance in the price 
of material and labor, we are compelled to raise the 
rice of JOHNSON’S UNION WASHING MA- 
HINES to $12, to take ef’-ct on 1st February. All 
orders sent to us before t':at date will be filled at $1¥. 
Our UNION WRINGER will remain for the present at 
old price, $8. These two »-ticles are in use every- 
where, and meet with universal approval. A week's 
washing may be done in two hours without soaking, 
rubbing or boiling. Call and see them in operation. 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 

No. 457 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8.—In reply to many inquiries, we here say that 
we never sell County rights of our patent. Our price 

for a first-class State is $5,000. o 


A Splendid Romance.—Joun Marci 
MONT’S LEGACY, now published ip 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MAGA- 
ZINE, promises to be one of Miss 
Braddon’s most popular romances. It 
13 illustrated with original designs by 
one of our best Artists. Frank Leslie's 
Ladies’ Magazine is a complete epitome 
of Romance and Fashion, and is the most 
profusely illustpated Magazine now ptb- 
lished. Single copies, 25 Cents—or #9 
a year. © 





Get the Best! 


























The cheapest anf. 
Be COLE 2 OO HAE Clokddksek OF 7. | 
@ J, G@. COOLEY & CO. , 


ST. PAUL MINNE 









